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PREFACE 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  greater 
reformer-patriot.  While  working  through  doctoral  thesis  of  the 
University  of  Delhi,  on  national  movement — Pre-Gandhian  phase, 
I  was  much  impressed  by  this  unique  personality  of  our  freedom 
struggle.  Though  there  is  an  excellent  work  on  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  and  his  times  written  by  Indulal  Yagnik  in  1934  which  was 
serialized  in  Gati,  a  Gujarati  magazine  of  Ahmedabad  in  1947  and 
another  book  containing  recollections  of  him  by  Harbilas  Sarda  of 
Ajmer,  published  in  1959,  the  people  do  not  know  much  about  him. 
The  realization  that  this  great  man  laid  buried  in  the  archives  of 
history  and  nothing  was  done  to  rescue  him  out  of  oblivion  and 
familiarize  the  countrymen  to  his  heroic  activities  for  the  freedom 
of  the  country,  was  very  painful  and  so  in  1979  with  the  help  of  a 
few  friends,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  Committee  was  established  to 
'  revive  the  memories  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  his  comrades  and 
other  such  forgotten  heroes  of  the  Indian  independence  movement. 
Since  then,  the  Committee  has  brought  out  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
booklets,  articles  and  has  also  organized  functions  on  their  birth 
anniversaries.  A  biography  entitled  Swatantra  Shilpi  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  written  by  me,  was  also  published  in  1981. 1  am 
happy  that  now  the  Publications  Division  has  agreed  to  publish  his 
biography. 

Shri  Subodh  Kant  Sahai,  the  Information  and  Broadcasting 
Minister  in  the  Chandra  Shekhar  Government  has  put  me  under  an 
obligation  by  readily  accepting  the  proposal  for  bringing  out  the 
biography  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  Dr  S.  S.  Shashi,  the  Director 
of  the  Publications  Division  had  shown  keen  interest  even  before 
the  proposal  was  put  forth  to  the  Hon’ble  Minister.  Needless  to  say 
I  am  much  indebted  to  them.  Mrs.  Bharati  Narasimhan,  the  Editor 


has  worked  hard  on  the  manuscript.  I  am  grateful  to  her  for  her 
cooperation. 

I  also  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  writers  of  earlier  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma. 


Ganeshi  Lai  Varma 
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INTRODUCTION 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  born  on  October  4,  1857  and  died  on 
March  31,  1930.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  well  known  social  reformer. 
He  was  a  fiery  patriot  and  upright  administrator.  His  best  ideological 
contribution  to  the  Indian  nationalism  was  the  gospel  of  Home  Rule,  wh  i  ch 
he  propagated  with  remarkable  thoroughness  through  his  paper  the  Indian 
Sociologist.  India  House  or  ‘the  temple  of  freedom’  is  a  standing  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  services.  Madame  Cama,  Madan  Lai  Dhingra,  Hardyal,  S.R. 
Rana,  Champak  Raman  Pillai,  Virendra  Chattopadhyay  and  a  host  of  other 
revolutionaries  nurtured  under  his  guidance  could  be  a  pride  to  any 
country  though  one  could  differ  with  their  means.  As  long  as  Indians 
cherish  liberty,  social  reforms  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  administration 
and  as  long  as  they  value  their  culture,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  would 
always  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  worked  diligently  for  these  values 
even  at  the  risk  of  great  personal  inconvenience  and  even  his  life. 
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The  revolutionary  movement  formed  an  important  aspect  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  disillusionment  among  the 
spirited  youths,  at  the  Congress  policy  of  petitions  and  prayers  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  grant  of  self-rule  and  that  too  within  the  British 
Dominion.  The  revolutionaries  on  the  other  hand  longed  for  swarajya  and 
for  that  it  was  imperative  to  drive  out  the  British  even  if  it  meant  use  of 
force.  They  gave  up  peaceful  domestic  life  for  one  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them  chose  a  life  of  exile  and  rendered 
yeoman’s  service  to  freedom  movement  by  propagating  true  facts  about 
the  nature  of  British  rule  in  India.  They  by  their  sincerity  of  purpose 
succeeded  in  evoking  sympathy  and  support  of  some  foreign  powers  to  the 
cause  of  India’s  freedom  struggle. 

In  England  the  guiding  spirit  of  §uch  activities  was  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma.  He  was  born  on  may  4, 1857  at  Mandvi,  a  town  in  the  former  State 
of  Kutch  in  a  Bh^asali  family.  Bhanasalis  are  mostly  agrarians  or  traders. 

Climatically  Kutch  is  apart  of  Thar  desert —  the  same  sandy  and  arid 
zone,  cool  by  night  and  hot  during  day.  Rajputs  of  Rana  clan,  bearing  the 
title  of  Maharao  ruled  over  it.  Culturally  however  Kutch  is  as  much  a  heir 
to  the  rich  heritage  of  Gujarat  as  Sorath  or  any  other  part  of  the  state. 
Somnath,  Kunteswara  Mahadeva,  Amba  and  Kali  command  universal 
veneration  there,  yet  the  most  popular  god  is  a  cowherd  boy  or  the  wily 
Krishna.  The  boy  bom  in  a  Bhanasali  family  was  named  after  this  dark  god 
(Shyamji).  As  is  customary  in  Gujarat,  the  addition  of  father’s  name  made 
him  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma. 

People  of  Gujarat  have  been  endowed  with  a  rare  spirit  of  adventure. 
They  have  also  a  wonderful  gift  of  organisation.  It  times  of  yore  they  sailed 
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for  unknown  lands  and  established  themselves  at  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Ceylon  ,  etc.  A  Gujarati  ship  has  been  depicted  in  a  sculpture  at  Borabudur, 
(Indonesia)  Java.  In  Ajanta  Frescoes,  a  Gujarati  prince  is  shown  entering 
Sri  Lanka. 

Shyamji’s  father  had  emigrated  to  Bombay  and  carried  on  a  small 
business  there.  The  family  however  remained  in  Mandvi  and  child  Shyamji 
was  admitted  to  a  local  primary  school.  The  child’s  progress  was  rapid  and 
for  further  education  he  was  put  in  a  school  at  Bhuj,  then  the  capital  of 
Kutch  State. 

In  1857  Shyamji’smother,Ramadevidied.  The  tragedy  was  some¬ 
what  mitigated  because  the  mother’s  parents  brought  up  their  grand-child. 
In  1870  Shyamji  attained  first  position  in  the  High  School  at  Bhuj.  The 
brilliant  success  paved  way  for  his  further  studies  in  Bombay. 

Reformers’  Patronage 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  reform  movement  was 
started  in  Bombay  by  Vishnu  Parsuram  Shastri,  Madhavadas  Raghunath- 
das,  Karsandas  Mulji  and  others.  These  reformers  were  greatly  influenced 
by  Arya  Samaj  which  aimed  at  emancipating  Hinduism  from  the  stifling 
shackles  of  Brahmanism  and  purge  it  of  the  evil  practices  which  had  crept 
into  its  fold  such  as  untouchability ,  child  marriage,  enforced  widowhood, 
sati  and  idol  worship.  The  movement  had  the  support  of  Bombay’s  vast 
trading  community.  The  zeal  of  the  reformers  for  the  causes  they  had  taken 
up  especially  the  widow  re-marriage  is  borne  out  by  the  formal  discussion 
they  had  on  the  issue  with  Shankaracharya  at  Poona. 

To  further  their  cause  the  philanthropist-reformers  offered  financial 
help  to  brilliant  non-Brahmin  students,  who  would  help  the  reform 
movement,  to  study  Sanskrit.  Since  some  of  the  reformers  who  led  the 
movement  hailed  from  Kutch,  they  came  to  know  about  the  intellectual 
brilliance  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  his  potential  capability  of 
serving  the  movement.  A  rich  reformer-philanthropist,  MathuradasLavaji 
brought  him  to  Bombay  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  young  boy. 
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Shyamji  was  admitted  to  Wilson  High  School,  then  the  cheapest 
institution  in  Bombay.  The  reformers  also  wanted  him  to  study  Sanskrit 
and  gain  mastery  over  the  language.  In  those  days  a  Sanskrit  scholar, 
Shastri  Viswanath  conducted  a  Pathsala  where  Sanskrit  was  taught  on 
traditional  lines.  Mathuradas  Lavaji  advised  Shyamji  to  attend  the  Path¬ 
sala.  The  young  boy  was  burdened  with  two  kinds  of  studies — the  regular 
academic  studies  at  Wilson  High  School  in  the  mornings  and  Sanskrit 
studies  at  the  Pathsala  in  the  evenings.  He  had  to  work  till  late  at  nights. 
But  young  Shyamji  bore  the  dual  burden  of  his  studies  very  well.  He  not 
only  topped  the  class  at  Wilson  High  School  but  also  overwhelmed  his 
benefactors  with  his  proficiency  in  Sanskrit.  The  hard  work  Shyamji  had 
put  in,  paid  him  dividends.  He  won  Seth  Gokuldas  Kahandas  scholarship 
for  his  academic  performance.  The  genius  in  him  was  given  recognition  in 
another  way  too — he  was  transferred  to  Elphinston  High  School  where  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  leading  citizens  of  Bombay  studied.  There  he  made 
friends  with  Ramdas,  son  of  Seth  Chhabildas  Lalubhai,  a  wealthy  busi¬ 
nessman  of  Bombay.  Later  in  1875  Shyamji  married  Bhanumati,  a  thirteen 
year  old  sister  of  Ramdas. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  public  life  began  at  Bombay  with  his 
involvement  in  the  reform  movement,  especially  the  emancipation  of 
women.  The  evil  practices  prevalent  in  the  Hindu  society  especially  the 
practice  of  child  marriage  and  enforced  widowhood  attended  with  inhu¬ 
man  restrictions  had  made  the  condition  of  Hindu  women  deplorable.  To 
Shyamji  Varma  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  a  crime  against  humanity.  He, 
therefore,  -threw  himself  into  the  movement  started  by  Madhavdas 
Raghunathdas  which  denounced  child  marriages,  enforced  widowhood 
and  encouraged  widow  remarriages.  In  1874  on  the  invitation  of  the 
reformers,  Swami  Dayanandvisited  Bombay.  Along  with  other  reformers 
Shyamji  Varma  also  called  on  him.  Both  developed  instant  liking  for  each 
other  and  a  lasting  relationship  was  formed.  Shyamji,  a  scholar-reformer 
now  found  a  mentor  to  guide  him .  Geographical  affinity — Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  and  Amritabai,  Swamiji’s  mother  both  belonged  to  Bhuj — added 
more  warmth  to  their  relationship. 
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Swami  Dayanand’svi sit  to  Bombay  was  an  unqualified  success.  His 
merciless  attacks  on  idolatry  and  other  malpractices  of  Hinduism  won  over 
the  reformers.  In  Dayanand  they  found  a  master  who  could  lead  the  people 
with  a  zeal  of  the  missionary,  to  fight  the  abuses  of  Vaishanavism  and 
strengthen  their  reform  movement.  The  orthodox  Hindus  made  serious 
efforts  to  organise  themselves  to  counteract  the  exhortations  of  Swami 
Dayanand.  But  their  efforts  were  nullified  by  the  zeal  of  the  reformers.  Till 
then  Swarniji  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  Arya  Samaj  in  Bombay.  The 
suggestion  for  it  came  from  the  affluent  businessmen  of  Bombay  and 
Swami  Dayanand  readily  accepted  it.  A  committee  was  formed  to  frame 
rules  and  regulations. 

A  few  months  later  when  Swarniji  again  visited  Bombay,  Aryasamaj 
was  established.  It  was  April  10,1875.  Besides  the  businessmen  there  w'cre 
some  students  of  Elphinston  college  among  the  first  founder-members. 
Among  those  who  were  to  leave  their  impact  on  history  were  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  and  Ganesh  Shrikrishna  Khaparde.  Shyamji  without  fail 
called  on  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati  whenever  the  latter  visited  Bombay. 
He  listened  to  his  discourses  and  discussions  and  sought  clarifications 
whenever  in  doubt.  When  Swarniji  was  not  in  Bombay,  Shyamji  sought  his 
guidance  through  correspondence.  In  this  way  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
role  of  a  missionary  reformer. 

Not  only  Sw'ami  Dayanand  Saraswati  but  other  reformers  including 
Col.  Olcott,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade  had  also 
great  faith  in  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  ability  to  serve  the  country. 
Mahadev  Govind  Ranade  once  wrote  to  him,  “Our  great  want  is  that  of 
earnest  and  well  taught  missionary  agency.  We  expect  you  to  lead  the  way. 
Improve  your  Sanskrit  studies,  beat  the  Shastri  in  his  own  element  w'ith  his 
own  weapons  and  be  animated  by  the  flame  which  God  alone  vouchsafes.” 

In  1877  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  undertook  a  tour  of  western  and 
northern  India  for  propagating  social  and  religious  reforms.  He  delivered 
lectures  at  Nasik,  Poona,  Ahmedabad,  Bharuch,  Vadodara,  Varanasi, 
Lahore  and  many  other  places.  The  tour  was  a  great  success  as  evidenced 
by  the  newspaper  reports  and  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  society. 
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Gopalrao  Hari  Deshmukh,  the  Session  Judge  of  Nasik  for  instance  wrote: 
“I  have  heard  his  lectures  in  Sanskrit,  they  were  very  able  and  correct.  He 
is  a  very  promising  youth,  very  well  behaved  and  good  tempered  young 
man.” 


AN  ARDENT  NATIONALIST 


A  brilliant  student  with  a  flair  for  languages,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  became  famous  at  the  age  of  eight^n  as  a  brilliant  Sanskrit  scholar. 
In  1877  Monier  Williams,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Oxford  University 
visited  India.  On  hearing  about  Shyamji ’s  scholarship  he  met  him*.  Prof. 
Monier  Williams  was  highly  impressed  with  Shyamji*s  proficiency  over 
the  Sanskrit  language.  The  Times  of  India  (Bombay),  dated  May  22, 1877 
wrote : 

A  young  pandit  of  Gujarat  whose  attainments  in  Sanskrit  have  been 
the  admiration  of  his  brethem  of  Nasik  and  Poona  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  Hindu  savants.  During  Prof.  Monier 
Williams’  visit  to  western  India,  this  precocious  scholar  and  re¬ 
former  attracted  Professor’s  attention  and  he  strongly  urged  on  him 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  him  by  paying  a  visit  to  England. 
Among  his  admirers  are,  Rao  Bahadur  Gopalrao  Hari  Deshmukh, 
Mahadev  Govind  Ranade  and  Ganesh  Vasudev  Joshi. 

A  few  years  later  Prof.  Monier  Williams  himself  recalled,  “I  was 
then  much  impressed  with  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.”  He  invited  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  to  join  the  Oxford  University  which  he  did  in  1879.  He 
became  assistant  to  Prof.  Monier  Williams  and  with  his  help  the  latter 
established  Indian  Institute  at  the  Oxford  University.  However,  joining  the 
Oxford  University  was  not  easy  for  Shyamji  Varma  for  a  great  many 

objections  were  raised  by  his  well  wishers  as  well  well-known  public 
figures. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  very  keen  to  join  the  Oxford  University 
and  was  happy  when  he  received  the  invitation  to  join  it.  But  before  leaving 
India  he  wanted  Swami  Dayanand’s  blessings.  He  requested  Harish 
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Chandra  Chintaman,  President  of  Bombay  Arya  Samaj  and  political  agent 
to  the  dethroned  Maharaja  Malhar  Rao  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  to  write  to 
Swami  Dayanand  on  his  behalf. 

Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati  initially  supported  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  in  his  desire  to  join  the  Oxford  University  for  pursuing  the  Sanskrit 
studies  and  thanked  Harish  Chandra  Chintamani  for  taking  interest  in 
Shyamji’s  studies  and  career. 

Opposition  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott 

At  that  time  the  Theosophical  Society  considered  itself  as  a  branch 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  regarded  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati  as  the  head 
of  the  joint  organisations,  viz,  the  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Theosophical 
Society  of  the  Arya  Samaj  of  Aryavarta.  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  leader  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  Shyamji  going  to 
Oxford  as  an  assistant  to  Prof.  Monier  Williams.  She  wrote. 

Does  Monier  Williams  think  that  he  knows  better  than  Shyamji? 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  Arya  Samaj  will  take  the  insult  of  making 
its  Chief’s  pupil  a  lackey  to  carry  his  Oxford  books  after  him?  Does 
the  English  know  Sanskrit  better  than  the  descendants  of  Aryans 
who  first  spoke  it?  If  Shyamji  does  desire  to  go  to  England  then, 

.  when  the  branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is 
established  there  and  in  working  order,  then  it  would  be  its  duty  and 
pleasure  to  raise  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mission. 

Partly  deterred  by  the  attitude  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  parUy  by 
his  desire  to  bring  out  Vedabhyasa—commtx\\2iry  on  the  Vedas  expedi¬ 
tiously,  Swami  Dayanand  became  little  chary  of  Shyamji  joining  the 
Oxford  University.  Swamiji  had  engaged  Harish  Chandra  Chintaman  to 
help  him  in  writing  the  commentary  on  the  Vedas  but  was  not  happy  with 
his  contribution.  He  wanted  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  to  help  him.  It  would 
have  served  double  purpose — that  of  helping  Swamiji  in  the  publication  of 
Vedabhyasa  which  would  have  meant  for  Shyamji  learning  Vedas  irom  the 
Guru  himself.  Swami  Dayanand  had  earlier  expressed  a  desire  that  before 
proceeding  to  England,  Shyamji  should  receive  important  tips  on  the 
Vedas  from  him.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  however,  was  too  busy  in 
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Bombay  to  join  the  Swami  in  north  India.  Giving  up,  therefore,  all  hopes 
of  giving  personal  instruction  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  Swamiji  ad¬ 
vised  him  by  a  letter  dated  July  12, 1878,  to  join  the  Oxford  University  as 
an  ordinary  young  Indian  student  and  to  make  known  to  everyone  that  he 
had  not  studied  Vedas  from  Swami  Dayanand. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  arrived  in  England  by  the  middle  of  April 
1879.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Olcott  which 
read  : 

As  I  was  the  first  to  dissuade  you,  I  now  hasten  to  say  that  if  you  do 
succeed  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  myself.  But  you  are  now  in  the 
greatest  danger  than  you  have  ever  encountered.  Y ou  are  made  more 
of  by  the  British  than  your  age  and  knowledge  warrant.  You  are  a 
novelty,  both  in  being  a  Pandit  and  in  being  one  at  23.  Monier 
Williams  has  taken  you  up  as  a  good  card  for  his  hand  at  whist  and 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  flattered  out  of  all  native  merit  and 
modesty  you  may  have  had,  I  shall  call  you  a  great  youngman  if  you 
return  to  Bombay,  after  your  term  of  study,  a  British  barrister,  a  good 
Sanskritist,  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  man  in  habits  and  having  a 
modest  estimate  of  yourself.  Above  all  Shyamji  keep  true  to  your 
country,  your  Swami  and  sacred  cause  of  reforms  which  he  grandly 
leads.  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  tone  of  Monier  Williams’  letter  where 
itrefers  to  Swamiji.  He  makes  him  out  a  sort  of  Christian  missionary, 
whereas  his  preaching  and  its  effects  are  to  destroy  any  shadow  of 
influence,  Christianity  might  have  over  the  Hindus. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  joined  Oxford  University  in  1879  as  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Monier  Williams.  With  his  help  the  latter  established 
Indian  Institute  at  the  Oxford  University.  Along  with  his  duties  as  an 
assistant  of  Prof.  Williams,  Shyamji  Krishna  pursued  his  studies.  He 
graduated  from  Balliol  College  in  1882  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1884. 
His  achievements  have  been  best  summarised  by  Prof.  Monier  Williams 
himself  as : 

Nearly  five  years  ago  he  left  India  and  came  to  this  University,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  the  examinations,  taking  his  degrees  and 
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Studying  for  the  Bar.  Here  in  Oxford,  Pandit  Shyamji,  without  giving 
up  one  iota  of  his  Sanskrit  learning  has  opened  his  mind  freely  to  the 
reception  of  all  the  higher  forms  of  European  culture.  He  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  when  he  arrived  in  England  and 
yet  passed  his  first  examination  with  great  credit  after  little  more 
than  a  year’s  study.  At  his  second  examination,  he  attained  the 
requisite  standard  in  logic  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  the  final 
Schools,  before  taking  his  degree  in  B.A.,  he  passed  a  highly 
creditable  examination  in  Law,  Political  Economy  and  Bacon’s 
works  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  I  can  certify  that  Pandit  Shyamji 
is  conversant  with  the  best  known  works  of  Sanskrit  literature,  that 
he  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  best  native  grammars,  and  that 
he  knows  the  great  grammar  of  Panini  by  heart.  Assuredly  no 
English  or  European  teacher  could  possibly  be  his  equal  in  expound¬ 
ing  the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  according  to  the  principles  of 
native  grammarians.  I  may  add  that  I  know  no  other  Pandit,  who 
combines  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  great 
Sanskrit  attainments.  He  is  the  first  real  Indian  Sanskrit  scholar  who 
has  ever  visited  England  and  achieved  so  great  a  success.  During  his 
residence  at  Oxford  and  in  intervals  of  prosecuting  his  own  studies 
Pandit  Shyamji,  who  is  now  a  B.A.  of  the  Balliol  College  has  acted 
as  my  assistant  in  Sanskrit  and  last  year  the  Master  and  Fellow  of  the 
College  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Lecturer  in  Sanskrit,  Marathi 
and  Gujarati. 

As  his  reputation  soared,  honours  followed  at  its  heels.  In  the 
beginning  of  1881,  Shyamji  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  London  to  read  a  paper  on  the  ‘Origin  of  Writing  in  India’.  And 
the  paper  was  so  well  received  that  Shyamji  was  elected  a  non-resident 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  In  the  autumn  of  1881,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  sent  him  as  a  representative  of  the  sub-continent  to  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Berlin  under  the  Presidentship  of  Dr. 
Dillmann.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  read  a  paper  on,  ‘Sanskrit  as  a  living 
language’.  There  he  vehemently  repudiated  the  prevalent  notion  that 
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Sanskrit  was  as  dead  in  India  as  Greek  and  Latin  in  Europe.  He  said: 

I  venture  to  say  that  Sanskrit  is  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  among  learned 
men  throughout  India.  Few  European  scholars  know  to  what  extent 
we  use  Sanskrit  among  ourselves.  I  have  friends  in  different  parts  of 
India  who  cannot  communicate  with  me  in  any  other  language 
except  Sanskrit.  Were  it  not  for  the  universal  employment  of 
Sanskrit  and  Hindi  as  vehicles  of  intellectual  intercourse  by  the 
educated  classes  in  all  parts  of  India,  the  intercourse  of  ideas  would 
almost  be  impossible  owing  to  the  great  number  of  spoken  vernacu¬ 
lars  current  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

In  that  very  session  he  read  a  pau*iotic  Sanskrit  poem  sent  by  Ram 
Das  Sen.  The  English  translation  of  the  poem  is  as  follows: 

The  land  of  Aryans  was  once  remarkable  for  its  learning  and 
abounded  in  sages  of  various  kinds.  It  was  worthy  of  universal 
respect.  Protected  by  valiant  Kshtriyas,  it  held  its  own  against 
foreign  invaders.  It  is  deprived  of  its  jewels  of  learning.  These  have 
been  destroyed  by  Yavana  Kings.  O,  Mother,  Oh!  land  of  Bharat, 
weep  no  more,  be  calm  now, ...  for  the  learned  sons  like  Vyasa  and 
others  have  attained  immortality. 

Prof.  Monier  Williams  had  presented  a  paper  on  Sandhya,  Brahma 
and  Yajna  at  the  Congress.  Shyamji  Krishna  Vanna  demonstrated  these 
rites  by  performing  them  himself  and  also  recited  Gayatri.  He  also  read 
Pandita  Ramabai’s  Sanskrit  address.  In  1882  Shyamji  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Empire  Club.  “The  Club  was  established  with  the 
primary  object  of  promoting  social  intercourse  and  various  interests  of 
those  who  have  been  and  still  are  connected  with  the  colonies  and  India.” 
Ex-viceroys,  Ex-governors,  high  civil,  military  and  naval  officers  formed 
the  bulk  of  its  members.  In  July,  1883  on  the  eve  of  departure  of  Lord 
Dufferin  as  Viceroy  to  India,  the  Club  hosted  a  banquet  to  give  him  a  send- 
off.  Along  with  the  other  elites  of  the  society  it  was  also  attended  by 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  Shyamji  Varma  again  represented  India  in  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  Orientalists  which  was  held  at  Leyden,  Germany  on 
September  10,  1883.  It  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  Kueneu. 
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By  this  time  virtually  every  Indologist  of  England  was  familiar  with 
Shyamji’s  name  and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Prof.  Max  Muller  had  known 
him  since  the  former’s  stay  at  Oxford  and  was  impressed  with  his 
intelligence  and  his  great  capacity  for  work.  Dr.  B.  Jowett,  Vice  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Oxford  University  wrote: 

Mr.  Shyamji  has  borne  a  high  and  blameless  character  while  residing 
at  Oxford.  He  had  given  proof  of  unusual  ability  in  obtaining  an 
Oxford  Degree  having  had  no  acquaintance  with  Latin  or  Greek 
previously.  During  the  last  year  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
Sanskrit  and  Marathi  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  candidates  and  has 
done  his  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  He  is  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  he  is  likely  to  distinguish  himself.  \ 

Shyamji  Vanna  was  very  proud  of  being  an  Indian  and  wanted  to 
serve  the  country  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Besides  acquainting  the  people 
of  Europe  about  the  ancient  and  rich  civilization  of  India  through  his 
lectures  and  papers,  he  actively  associated  himself  with  “the  disinterested 
friends  of  India”  who  pleaded  for  justice  to  India  through  articles  and 
pamphlets.  These  included  H.M.Hyndman,E.S.  Beesly,  S.H.  Swinny  and 
otlier  positivists.  He  also  evinced  interest  in  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
an  apostle  of  liberty  and  collective  good.  Once  Shyamji  had  an  interview 
with  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  boldly  told  the  P.M. 
that  British  rule  was  “kicking  the  Indians  in  the  stomach”,  alluding  thereby 
to  the  economic  exploitation  of  India.  Swami  Dayanand  too  advised  him 
to  take  up  public  service.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Vanna 
he  wrote: 

A  good  reputation  so  acquired  is  preferable  to  making  money,  nay 
it  confers  great  blessing.  What  sort  of  men  are  there  in  England? 
What  are  their  characteristics,  qualities,dispositions  and  actions? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  great  queen.  Empress  of  India?  Have  you 
seen  the  assembly  called  Parliament?  Please  do  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  you  can  and  write  to  me  at  length  about  other  topics, 
which  you  think  worth  mentioning. 
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The  doubts  expressed  by  the  Theosophists  thus  proved  groundless. 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  returned  in  January,  1885,  with  added  brilliance 
like  a  gold  coming  out  of  fire.  The  British  also  held  him  in  high  respect. 
Lort  Northbrook  former  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  member  of  the  Empire 
Club  strongly  recommended  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  as  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  high  post  in  Government  service. 


INDIAN  STATES  AND  FREEDOM 

MOVEMENT 


Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati,  though  a  social  and  religious  reformer 
was  probably  the  first  Indian  to  proclaim  that  a  good  government  was  no 
substitute  for  self-government  for  he  had  realized  that  without  freedom  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  about  social  and  economic  reconstruction.  He 
believed  that  only  Indian  states  could  deliver  India  from  British  yoke 
because  he  had  seen  princes  and  other  martial  communities,  viz.,  Rajputs, 
Marathas  and  Bundelas  giving  a  tough  fight  to  British  in  Bundelkhand 
during  the  Mutiny.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  too  like  his  mentor  Swami 
Dayanand  Saraswati  had  similar  expectations  from  the  Indian  states.  He 
had  seen  from  close  quarters  the  struggles  for  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany  and  was  impressed  with  the  leadership  assumed  by  Piedmont  in 
Italy  and  Prussia  in  Germany  in  liberating  and  unifying  their  countries. 
This  led  him  to  believe  that  Indian  states  if  encouraged  could  lead  the 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  British  rule.  So  he  returned  to  India  in  1 885  with 
the  aim  of  galvanizing  Indian  states  into  struggle  for  freedom. 

On  arriving  in  India  he  thought  his  purpose  would  be  better  served 
if  he  joined  the  service  of  Indian  states  rather  than  set  up  a  legal  practice. 
He  met  Gopalrao  Hari  Deshmukh,  the  Diwan  of  Ratlam,  a  state  in  Central 
India  who  was  on  the  verge  of  retirement.  On  his  recommendation, 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  made  the  Diwan  of  Ratlam  slate,  on  a  monthly 
salary  of  Rs.  700.  The  Raja  of  Ratlam  was  soon  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  the  new  Diwan  and  agreed  to  raise  his  salary,  pension  and  compensation 
substantially,  provided  Shyamji  could  work  there  till  1900.  In  May  1888, 
Shyamji,  however,  resigned  on  ground  of  health.  The  Raja  of  Ratlam 
granted  him  a  lumpsum  of  Rs.  32052  over  and  above  the  monctiiry  benefits 
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accrued  to  him  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  a  mark  of  his  high 
regard  for  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  With  this  amount  (more  than  22  lakh 
at  the  present  reckoning)  and  his  other  savings,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma 
established  three  cotton  companies  around  Ajmer  area.  He  was  also 
elected  the  Vice-Chairman  of  Ajmer  Municipal  Committee.  For  sometime 
he  practised  law  also. 

In  Mewar 

The  next  state  Shyamji  served  was  Mewar.  Mewar  or  Udaipur  was 
an  ancient  Hindu  state,  which  had  played  a  crucial  role  in  medieval  period. 
Maharana  Sajjan  Singh  of  Mewar  was  a  devotee  of  Swami  Dayanand 
Saraswati  and  had  learnt  Mam  Smriti  at  his  feet.  At  the  behest  of  Swami 
Dayanand,  a  number  of  reforms  were  carried  out  in  the  state  administra¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  Hindi  as  official  language  of  the 
state.  Maharana  Sajjan  Singh  died  prematurely  in  1886  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  uncle  Maharana  Fateh  Singh.  The  new  Maharana  was  a  ruler  of  the 
old  school  and  did  not  like  at  all  the  Resident’s  interference  in  the  state.  He 
grew  apprehensive  of  the  British  plot  to  dethrone  him.  The  Maharana  knew 
neither  English  nor  he  had  ever  been  out  of  Mewar.  Naturally  he  was  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  save  the  state  from  the  British.  On  the 
advice  of  Kaviraj  Shyamldas,  an  old  courtier,  he  appointed  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  a  member  of  State  Cabinet  (Mahadraj  Sabha)  with  powers 
of  Diwan.  As  Shyamji’s  case  was  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Mortimer 
Durand,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  British  resident.  Col.  Miles  at  Udaipur, 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  exercise  full  powers  of  Diwan.  The  State  was  saved 
from  frequent  interference  of  the  Resident.  Later  on  Col.  Miles  went  on 
long  leave.  Shyamji  prevailed  upon  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  appoint  Col. 
Martolli,  then  political  agent  at  Bharatpur,  as  Resident  in  Mewtir  State. 
With  the  coming  of  Mart^olli  the  crisis  was  over.  The  Maharana  felt  assured. 

In  the  beginning  of  1895,  Shyamji  decided  to  accept  the  post  of 
Diwan  at  Junagarh,  a  state  in  Gujarat.  The  Maharana  granted  him  one 
year’s  leave  from  the  service  with  full  pay  and  also  gave  him  the  option  to 
,  revert  to  the  state  at  his  convenience  in  future. 
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Junagarh  Fiasco  ^ 

On  February  6, 1 895,  Shyamji  was  appointed  Diwan  of  the  Junagarh 
state.  There  the  reforming  zeal  in  him  found  a  fierce  opposition. 

In  the  Hindu  states  of  Ratlam  and  Mewar,  Shyamji  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  ruling  princes.  In  Junagarh,  to  his  utter 
dismay,  NawabRasulkhan  had  no  time  for  his  Diwan  or  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  The  situation  was  best  described  by  Shyamji  himself. 

There  is  no  Nawab  in  Junagarh  and  there  is  no  responsible  admini¬ 
stration.  Jamadar  Bahuddin,  the  Wazir  is  really  the  Nawab.  The  Naib 
Diwan,  Mr.  Purushottam  Rai  is  really  the  Diwan.  And  they  are  and 
wish  to  remain  irresponsible  by  shielding  themselves  behind  their 
nominal  Nawab  Sahib  and  a  nominal  Diwan.  It  was  because  I  could 
not  tolerate  or  support  such  a  system  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  me.  For  many  years  previous  to  my  appointment,  the 
Diwan  had  consented  to  have  his  decisions  in  the  Hazur  court 
approved  and  countersigned  by  the  Naib  Diwan,  who  acted  as  the 
Wazir.  I  could  not  allow  my  subordinate  thus  to  control  me  in  the 
very  highest  functions  a  Diwan  has  to  perform .  I  could  not  allow  Mr. 
Purshottam  Rai  to  interfere  with  justice  from  an  irresponsible  and 
uncontrolled  position.  The  political  and  Rajprakarani  departments 
were  under  the  control  of  a  convicted  person  like  Mr.  Jadhavrao 
Harishankar,  who  as  an  agency  pleader  had  been  convicted  of 
fabricating  evidence  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  rigorous 
imprisonment  by  British  authorities.  I  declined  from  the  first  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  man.  The  whole  revenue  department  is 
filled  principally  with  the  relatives,  proteges  and  friends  of  the  Naib 
Diwan  and  his  uncle  Trikamji,  who  is  the  head  of  the  department.  I 
had  heard  rumours  about  widespread  and  gross  corruption  and  I 
made  it  my  duty  to  prevent  it  by  hearing  petitions  publically  from 
almost  everybody,  and  by  adopting  such  other  measures  as  were  in 
my  opinion  conducive  to  the  just  and  impartial  administration  of  the 
state.  The  Nagars  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  employment  within  the 
state.  I  held  that  it  could  not  be  to  the  public  benefit  that  one  po  werf  ul 
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community  should  enjoy  such  monopoly.  The  case  of  Fulshanker, 
the  Nagar  Police  Inspector,  who  with  others  was  charged  with  the 
gravest  offences  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  have  stated  above. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Police  Superintendent,  Khan 
Bahadur  Nanabhai  Cavasji,  a  Parsi,  was  able  to  bring  the  man  to 
justice.  He  asked  for  my  support  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  I  sanctioned 
Fulshankar’s  prosecution  and  allowed  the  employment  of  a  pleader 
for  his  prosecution,  when  they  banded  together  to  defend  him.  I 
know  that  in  doing  so  I  made  the  entire  community  and  every  Nagar 
official  hostile  to  me.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Fulshankar 
w^s  declared  guilty  at  5  p.m.  and  that  order  of  my  dismissal  was 
made  at  7  p.m.  the  same  day. 

So  it  was  a  well  laid  conspiracy,  against  a  well  meaning  Diwan,  in 
which  the  Nagar  amla  and  British  officials  participated.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  persons  who  tried  to  exploit  British  antipathy  towards  Shyamji. 
A  person  named  Mansukhram  Tripathi  told  the  British  officials  that 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  considered  all  Englishmen  as  snakes  and  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  a  snake  chamrer  i.e.  the  Subduer  of  the  British. 

Shyamji  was  summarily  dismissed  from  Diwanship  of  Junagarh 
state.  He  had  to  forgo  the  pay  and  other  emoluments.  Moreover  the  British 
political  agent  and  the  Darbar  officials  demanded  apology  from  him  which 
he  refused  to  tender. 

After  Shyamji  was  dismissed  from  Junagarh,  he  tried  to  seek 
reemployment  in  the  state  service  of  Udaipur  where  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  state  council  from  1893  to  January  1895.  Col.  Curzon  Wyllie 
resident  at  Udaipur  successfully  opposed  his  return.  However,  heobtained 
employment  in  the  private  service  of  Maharana.  When  Lord  Elgin  visited 
Udaipur  in  November  1896,  Col.  Curzon  Wyllie  refused  to  allow  him  to 
be  present  at  the  Viceregal  Durbar.  The  British  officials  also  prepared  a 
confidential  document  indicting  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  had  that 
‘document  circulated  to  agency  officials  and  political  departments  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay  and  the  Government  of  India.  The  Pro-British 
Press  in  India  also  denounced  him  and  published  derogatory  reports  about 
him.  The  nationalist  Press  especially  B.G.  Tilak’s  papers  defended  him. 
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The  treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  the  political  agents  of  Junagarh  and 
Udaipur  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  British  officials  did  not  want  him  to 
hold  any  important  position  in  the  Indian  states.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
three  states,  Shyamji  too  had  realized  that  a  sad  change  had  come  over  the 
Indian  states.  They  have  lost  the  capacity  to  lead  the  country  to  win  back 
the  freedom.  In  the  middle  of  1897,  he  resigned  his  office  in  Udaipur  and 
left  for  England  to  work  actively  for  the  emancipation  of  his  motherland. 

Role  of  the  Indian  States 

With  nearly  a  decade’s  experience  in  the  Indian  states,  Shyanji 
Krishna  Varma  had  a  clear  picture  of  their  political  status.  Their  position 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  German  or  Italian  states.  The  mainstay 
of  an  Indian  State  was  the  British  goodwill.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  ,the  ruling  princes  were  increasingly  reduced  to  the  position  of 
‘mere  kings  who  can  do  no  wrong’  and  the  resident  or  the  British  agent 
assumed  the  duty  of  a  super  ruler,  who  listened  to  the  p)etitions  of  the  ryots 
and  merchants,  dismissed  officials  and  wilful  sardars.  In  Shyamji’s 
scheme  of  things  the  patriotic  rajas  could  still  help  in  winning  liberation  of 

the  country  provided  they  set  their  states  in  order  and  co-operate  with  the 
nationalist  party. 

In  1905  Prince  of  Wales  (the  future  king  George  V)  visited  states  of 
Rajputana,  viz.  Udaipur,  Jaipur,  Bikaner,  etc.  During  the  same  period  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  was  also  organised  at  the  White  Chapel  art  gallery, 
London.  The  exhibition  contained  a  painting,  entitled  ‘Darbar  at  Udaipur 
1855’  by  F.C.  Lewis.  It  depicted  the  Durbar  held  in  January  1855  to  settle 
the  disturbed  state  of  Udaipur.  In  the  centre  of  the  painting  was  the 
Maharana  Samp  Singh  of  Udaipur  seated  on  the  Gaddi,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  which  accompanied  such  occasions.  On  his  right  seated  on 
ground,  crosslegged  without  shoes  were  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and 
other  British  officers,  on  the  left  were  the  Thakurs  of  Udaipur. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  the  former  Diwan  of  Udaipur  made  use  of 
this  picture  to  denounce  British  policy  in  the  states .  He  lamented,  “  the  ruler 
of  the  premier  state  of  Rajputana  and  the  representative  of  the  ‘oldest 
reigning  family  of  India’,  can  no  longer  hold  a  Durbar  as  portrayed  in  the 
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picture,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Europeans  at  his  own  court.  What  a 
change  has  come  about  in  less  than  50  years.”  After  reviewing  the  British 
administration  in  Udaipur  during  the  two  periods  of  minority  in  the  state 
1861-66  and  1874-79,  Shyamji  pointed  out  that  the  British  agents  had 
“cunningly  secured  the  cession  of  rent  free  lands  for  building  railways,  as 
well  as  the  suppression  of  salt  manufacture  in  Mewar  by  exercising  undue 
influence  on  young  heir  apparents.”  “It  would  be  found”,  Shyamji  con¬ 
cluded  “that  what  has  just  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  rights  and 
privileges  by  the  Udaipur  state  applies  equally  to  other  Indian  states  more 
or  less  according  to  their  size  and  importance.” 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  1907,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  advocated 
following  reforms  in  the  Indian  states: 

1.  Land  revenue  assessment  in  every  state  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  atleast  50%  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.  Income  Tax  should  not  be  levied. 

3 .  British  officers  in  general  and  Anglo-Indians  in  particular  should  not 
be  employed  by  an  Indian  ruler. 

4.  An  Indian  ruler  should  scrupulously  avoid  all  disputes  with  his 
sardars,  jagirdars  etc.  It  would  prevent  foreign  authorities  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

5.  The  subjects  of  Indian  states  should  be  allowed  to  elect  adequate 
number  of  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the  State  and  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  have  the  power  of  making  laws  andTcgulations  or 
of  modifying  the  already  existing  ones.  No  new  tax  should  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  elected  representatives. 

6.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  ruler  of  an  Indian  state  and  of  his  subjects 
that  he  should  give  them  the  same  form  of  the  Government  as  now 
obtains  in  England  or  something  like  it,  if  not  better. 

In  advocating  these  reforms,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  had  in  mind: 
I)  light  taxation,  2)  people’s  participation  in  the  administration,  3)  and 
avoidance  of  disputes  between  sardars  and  the  rulers  to  prevent  interfer¬ 
ence  by  the  British. 
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In  February  1907,  while  delivering  lecture  in  Royal  Institute,  Lon¬ 
don,  Lt.  Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson  denounced  the  reforms  advocated 
by  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  “It  would  be  unsuitable”,  the  Lt.  Colonel  said, 
“to  have  anything  in  the  shape  of  constitutional  government  in  our  native 
states,  for  the  chiefs  are  personally  responsible  to  the  British  Government 
for  efficient  management  and  they  cannot  divide  this  responsibility  with 
their  subjects.”  In  a  rejoinder  Shyamji  raised  the  question  :  “Why  are 
Anglo-Indians  in  general  and  political  officers  in  particular,  so  anxious  to 
make  every  ruler  an  autocrat,  responsible  to  none  but  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment?”  By  way  of  reply  Shyamji  cited  an  example  of  a  ruler  of  an  Indian 
state  who  was  reprimanded  by  a  political  officer  for  granting  local  self- 
government  to  his  subjects,  when  that  officer  found  that  the  salary  of  a 
highly  paid  Englishman,  was  reduced  by  a  vote  of  the  Local  Council.  Then 
giving  a  homily,  Shyamji  said,  “It,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
Government,  that  the  ruler  of  an  Indian  state  should  rule  despotically. 
Suppose  an  organised  band  of  robbers  wishes  to  deprive  a  miserly  million¬ 
aire  of  his  money;  the  robbers  can  do  so  easily,  but  if  the  wealth  of  the 
millionaire  were  by  some  chance  divided  more  or  less  equally  among 
10,000  persons  they  would  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  rob  all  those  persons 
among  whom  the  million  pounds  were  distributed.  The  interest  of  the 
robbers  demand  that  the  wealth  and  power  should  always  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual  rather  than  in  those  of  a  community.” 

With  the  same  patriotic  end  in  view,  Shyamji  advocated  the  rulers’ 
participation  in  the  Indian  National  Congress.  “We  believe”,  he  declared, 
“no  existing  treaties  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Indian  states, 
preclude  the  latter  from  participating  in  any  movement  in  India  like  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  If  the  rulers  of  Indian  states  were  actively 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  Indian  National  Congress,  such  acts  of 
highhandedness  on  the  part  of  British  Government  as  the  depositing  of 
Rana  Jalim  Singh  of  Jharawar  or  the  so-called  abdication  of  the  Maharaja 
Shivaji  Rao  Holkar  of  Indore  in  favour  of  his  minor  son  would  not  be  so 
easily  accomplished.”  Therefore,  when  Sayaji  Rao  Gaikwar  attended  the 
Calcutta  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma 
considered  it  “an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance”.  He  quoted 
Maharaja  Gaikwar’s  eloquent  and  masterly  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
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second  Industrial  Conference  with  the  hope  that  the  Maharaja’s  advice 
would  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Maharaja  had  said,  “Learn  the  luxury  of  self-sacrifice,  elevate  your 
brethren  of  the  humble  castes  to  your  own  level  and  smooth  all  artificial 
angularities.  Always  appraise  action  more  than  talk  and  ever  be  ready  to 
translate  your  word  into  deed.”  Indeed  Shyamji  considered  it  “absolutely 
necessary  that  from  time  to  time  an  Indian  Prince — enlightened  and 
leading  like  H.H.  the  Maharaja  Sayaji  Rao  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  should  be 
elected  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.”  And  he  wished,  as  he 
often  expressed,  “  If  the  ex-Maharaja  of  Indore  and  such  other  princes 
could  make  common  cause  with  Tilak — their  combined  force  would  be  all 
but  irresistable.” 

Shyamji ’s  appeal  had  a  very  limited  success.  His  association  with 
Maharaja  of  Baroda  was  well  known.  Often  Shyamji  and  Sayaji  Rao  were 
found  strolling  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  at  Shyamji’s  instance  that  historic 
Shaniwarwada  at  Poona  was  sold  to  Tilak  and  Aurobindo  Ghosh  found 
employment  in  Baroda  College,  where  princes  were  sent  for  education. 
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In  1897  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  left  India.  Since  the  age  of  consent 
Bill  1891,  the  political  co-operation  between  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  was  growing.  The  Government  had  introduced  the 
Bill,  on  the  advice  of  the  reformers  like  Beharamji  Malabari,  Telang, 
Bhandarkar,  Ranade  and  others.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  being  the  pupil 
of  Swami  Dayanand,  was  a  well-known  reformist  and  had  on  many 
occasions  denounced  social  and  religious  evils  of  Hindu  society.  But  he 
opposed  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  an  alien  Government  had  no  right  to 
legislate  on  the  social  matter  of  the  conquered  people.  A  protest  meeting 
was  convened  at  Shiva  Bagh  in  Ajmer  to  demand  the  dropping  of  the  Bill. 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  presided  over  the  meeting.  In  1895  Shyamji 
approved  the  celebration  of  Shivaji’s  birth  anniversary.  Then  came  the 
plague  in  Poona  and  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  people  by  Mr.  Rand,  Officer 
in  Charge  of  plague  operation.  More  people  died  of  shock  from  milit^y 
terrorism  than  from  the  disease.  Tilak  exposed  the  inhuman  conduct  of 
Rand’s  men  through  his  columns  in  Kesari.  Rand  was  murdered.  Tilak  and 
Natu  brothers  were  arrested  for  conspiring  to  murder  Rand.  Later  Natu 
brothers  were  released  but  Tilak  was  imprisoned  for  18  months.  Shyamji 
Krishna  Vanna  was  shocked.  He  decided  to  emigrate  to  England  as  to  fight 
against  a  despotic  and  tyrannical  Government  from  India  was  impossible. 
He  decided  to  dedicate  his  “money,  time,  scholarship  and  literary  powers 
to  the  service  of  his  motherland”.  Recalling  the  event  in  1907,  Shyamji 
said,  “It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  arrested  by  an  unsympa¬ 
thetic  Government  and  thus  be  deprived  of  action  when  by  anticipating 
matters  he  can  avoid  such  events.  Just  ten  years  ago  when  our  friend  Mr. 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and  the  Natu  brothers  were  arrested',  we  decided  to 
leave  India  and  settle  in  England.” 
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Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  mission  to  work  for  emancipation  of 
India  won  him  the  support  of  the  intelligentsia,  the  radicals  and  agitators 
of  other  countries.  He  also  organised  the  overseas  Indians — mostly  the 
businessmen,  and  the  students  studying  for  higher  education  in  the 
universities  of  England,  Europe  and  other  countries. 

At  that  time  Herbert  Spencer  was  the  most  respected  British  philoso¬ 
pher.  In  theclosing  decades  of  the  19th  century  he  propagated  rationalism, 
as  the  hallmark  of  progressive  intelligence.  His  Study  of  Sociology  became 
the  Bible  of  the  rationalists.  He  denounced  oppression  of  any  kind — 
whether  it  was  of  children  by  parents,  or  of  labourers  by  employers  or  of 
subjects  by  the  rulers.  He  studied  the  social  structures  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  great  detail  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  study  of 
sociology.  But  more  than  that  the  study  made  him  an  apostle  of  fervent 
individualistic  radicalism. 

Initiated  into  rationalism  by  Dayanand  Saraswati,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  utilized  Spencer’s  philosophy  to  start  an  agitation  to  end  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  alien  rule  in  India.  In  1898  he  had  an  opportunity  to  establish 
close  links  with  the  radical  rationalists  who  were  carrying  on  an  agitation 
on  what  they  called  ‘right  to  Freedom  of  Opinion’.  The  issue  was 
prosecution  of  a  person  called  George  Bedborough  for  selling  a  proscribed 
book.  Sex  Inversion  by  Dr.  Havelock  Eleus.  Radical  Rationalists  formed 
a  defence  Committee  to  carry  on  the  agitation.  Shyamji  liberally  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Committee  and  also  actively  participated  in  its  activities. 

In  1899  came  another  issue — the  Boer  War.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  raided  South  African  Republic  of  Transvaal  to  grab  the  new  found 
gold  there.  The  Boers,  aided  by  their  brethren  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
declared  war  against  England.  The  Indian  community  there,  led  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  offered  their  services  to  the  British.  Justifying  co¬ 
operation  with  the  agressive  British  Imperialists,  Gandhiji  wrote:  “We 
have  been  proud  of  our  British  citizenship.  It  mustbe  largely  conceded  that 
justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  Boers  but  every  single  subject  of  a  state  must 
not  hope  to  enforce  his  private  opinion  in  all  cases.  Our  ordinary  duty  as 
subjects,  therefore,  is  to  render  such  assistance  as  we  possible  can.” 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  denounced  Gandhiji  and  his  Indian  followers  for 
helping  the  Imperialists  in  their  aggression.  He  said,  “Whatever  else  the 
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Indians  might  or  might  not  do  as  the  conquered  slave  of  an  alien  empire, 
they  could  certainly  never  be  justified  in  helping  their  conquerors  in 
imposing  on  a  free  people  the  yoke  of  slavery  of  which  they  themselves  are 
the  victims.  The  Indian  community  in  South  Africa  might  have  covered, 
itself  with  undying  honour  if  it  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  enrol  them  under 
the  British  Flag.”  In  this  connection,  Shyamji  quoted  Michael  Davitt’s 
utterances  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “Had  I  been  offered,”  said  the  Irish 
leader,  “not  Home  Rule  only,  but  an  Irish  Republic  by  Her  Majesty’s 
government  yesterday  in  return  for  one  word  or  one  vote  in  favour  of  this 
war  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Transvaal  I  would 
speak  no  such  word  nor  record  any  such  vote.  Sir,  I  would  not  purchase 
liberty  for  Ireland  at  the  base  price  of  voting  against  liberty  in  South 
Africa.” 

Lectureships  and  Fellowships 

In  1903  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  submitted  a  scheme  for  popularis¬ 
ing  freedom  and  rationalism  to  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  But  before  the 
ailing  philosopher  could  study  the  project,  he  died  on  December  8, 1903. 
Shyamji  Varma  attended  his  funeral  and  at  the  time  of  oration,  he 
announced  a  donation  of  £  1000  for  establishing  at  Oxford  University  a 
lectureship  in  memory  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  University  accepted  the 
offer  on  February  24,  1904  and  made  detailed  regulations.  Frederick 
Harrison  delivered  first  lecture  in  March  1905.  The  lectures  published  by 
the  Oxford  Press,  and  translated  into  Indian  languages  were  distributed  in 
Indian  cities.  For  this  a  network  of  an  organisation  was  needed  both  in 
India  and  England.  This  was  done  through  fellowships. 

In  December  1904,  on  the  first  death  anniversary  of  Sir  Herbert 
Spencer,  Shyamji  announced  a  scheme  of  fellowships  in  memory  of  the 
English  philosopher  and  Swami  Dayanand.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wedderburn  with  a  request  to  read  out  the  scheme  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  which  was  to  be  held  at  Bombay. 
The  letter  read: 

I  venture  to  request  you  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  countrymen 

assembled  on  that  occasion  and  through  them  to  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  different  parts  of  India — that  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Herbert  Spencer,  I  propose  to  found  five  travelling  fellowships  of 
the  value  of  Rs.  2000  each  for  enabling  Indian  graduates  to  finish 
their  education  in  England  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  profession.  I  also  propose  founding  an  additional  fellow¬ 
ship  in  memory  of  the  late  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati,  founder  of 
the  Aryasamaj.  At  the  expiry  of  3  years  if  my  scheme  proves 
successful  I  undertake  to  make  a  permanent  endowment  which  will 
yield  the  requisite  sum.  Full  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  election 
and  other  incidental  matters  will  be  published  hereafter;  but  I  may 
mention  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  my  proposal,  viz.,  that  an 
Indian  graduate  holding  a  fellowship  under  the  scheme  shall  not 
accept  any  post,  office,  emoluments  or  service  under  the  British 
Government  after  his  return  to  India.  I  have  imposed  this  condition 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  who  honestly  strives  against  the 
many  lawless  and  unrighteous  deeds  and  fights  for  the  right  must 
have  a  private  station  and  not  a  public  one. 

The  scheme  heralded  the  beginning  of  a  new  creed.  Moral  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  alien  rule  in  India  and  non-co-operation  against  the 
foreign  rule  was  implicit  in  it.  Most  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  British 
were  outwitted,  for  they  stood  condemned  before  their  most  popular 
philosopher — Sir  Herbert  Spencer.  The  scheme  of  fellowships  was  ex¬ 
panded  subsequently. 

As  early  as  November  12,1 905,  S  .R.  Rana  wrote  to  S hyamji  Krishna 
Varma: 

I  desire  to  offer  three  Indian  travelling  fellowships  of  the  value  of  Rs. 
2000  each  to  be  awarded  next  year  on  such  conditions  as  those  of 
your  scheme  or  such  other  modified  conditions  as  you  deem  best. 
These  fellowships  are  to  be  named  after  Rana  Pratap — the  great 
Rajput  hero  of  Mewar,  Shivaji  Chhatrapati — the  great  founder  of  the 
Maratha  Empire,  and  the  third  fellowship  is  to  bear  the  name  of  some 
such  distinguished  Mohammedan  ruler,  thinker  or  benefactor  of 
India. 

In  December  1905  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  announced  another 
scheme  in  memory  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  foremost  friend  of  India  in  the 
18th  century  and  Ganesh  Vasudev  Joshi  of  Poona,  the  founder  of  the 
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Swadeshi  movement  and  the  Arbitration  courts  in  India.  It  comprised  six 
lectureships  of  Rs.  1000  each  for  enabling  authors,  journalists  and  other 
qualified  Indians  to  visit  Europe,  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
beyond  the  limits  of  India  so  as  to  equip  themselves  well  for  the  work  of 
spreading  among  the  people  of  India,  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  and  national  unity.  These  lectureships  proved  popular  in  India 
and  a  number  of  nationalists  including  Vinayak  Damodar  Savarkar, 
Hardayal,  B.C.  Pal  and  others  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities. 
B.G.  Tilak  appreciated  the  schemes  and  sent  a  number  of  nationalists  to 
England  and  other  places  with  his  recommendations.  Later  on,  with  the 
growth  of  nationalist  movement,  the  fellowship  schemes  were  greatly  ex¬ 
panded.  The  martyrs  of  national  struggle  such  as  Madan  Lai  Dhingra, 
Khudi  Ram  Bose  and  others,  availed  themselves  of  the  fellowships  and 
travelled  abroad. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  other  expatriate  patriots  also  installed 
fellowships  in  memory  of  Egyptian  and  Irish  patriots,  so  as  to  further  the 
links  with  the  nationalist  movements  of  those  countries.  The  institution  of 
fellowships  and  lectureships  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  nationalist 
movement  in  India.  It  also  showed  the  singularity  of  purpose  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  outlook  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  his  band  of  patriots, 
working  outside  India. 

The  fellowship  scheme  was  much  appreciated  by  leaders  like  Lok- 
manya  Tilak  who  wrote  an  article  in  the  Kesari  on  July  4, 1905. 
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Not  content  with  the  institution  of  lectureships  and  fellowships, 
Shyamji  started  in  January,  1905  the  publication  of  the  Indian  Sociolo¬ 
gist — an  organ  of  freedom  and  political,  social  and  religious  reforms.  It 
preached  the  maxim:  “Resistance  to  aggression  is  not  simply  justifiable 
but  imperative.  Non-resistance  hurts  both  altruism  and  egoism.”  The  very 
first  issue  contained  five  important  topics: 

1 .  Disinterested  and  genuine  friends  of  India  abroad  were  enumerated. 
These  were  positivists  like  Federick  Harrison,  E.S.  Beesly,  S.H. 
Swinny,  etc. 

2.  B.G.  Tilak  was  introduced  as  a  leader  with  accurate  learning  and 
liberal  sentiments  who  should  “head  the  political  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land”. 

3.  The  Indian  states  were  apprised  of  the  changes  in  their  status  under 
British  Rule. 

4.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  over  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Japanese  victory. 

5.  The  scheme  of  fellowships  and  lectureships  was  published  in  detail. 

In  the  second  issue  of  the  Indian  Sociologist  Shyamji  hit  the  British 
rule  in  India  harder.  It  was  held  responsible  for  moral  deterioration  of 
Indians.  He  wrote:  “The  disposition,  tyrannies  and  cruelties  to  which  India 
has  been  for  generations  past  subjected  could  produce  no  other  result.  The 
Anglo-Indians  of  the  last  century  to  whom  Burke  gave  the  name  of  ‘birds 
of  prey  and  passage’,  at  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings’  trial  perpetrated 
atrocities  greater  than  those  attributed  to  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  One  can  well  imagine  how  black  must  have  been  the  deeds 
when  even  the  members  of  the  East  India  Company  admitted  that  ‘vast 
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fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland  trade  have  ben  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the 
most  tyranical  and  oppressive  conduct  that  was  ever  known  in  any  age  or 
country.  ’  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  avaricious  state  of  society  described  by 
V anisttart  who  tells  us  that  ‘  the  English  compelled  tlie  natives  to  buy  or  sell 
at  just  what  rates  they  pleased  on  pain  of  flogging  or  confinement’. 

Sir  Flerbert  Spencer  was  quoted  at  length  “on  a  cold  blooded 
treachery”  which  was  the  established  British  policy  in  India.  After  proving 
the  oppression  and  cruelities  of  the  British  rule,  conclusively,  Shyamji 
wrote,  “In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  honesty 
and  truthfulness  among  people  who  have  been  victims  of  these  long 
continued  oppression  and  barbarties.  Sociology  teaches  us  that  the  best 
defence  of  a  slave  against  a  cruel  master  is  successful  falsehood.” 

Society  For  Home  Rule  in  India 

Shyamji ’s  followers  were  many  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
Indian  Sociologist,  they  increased  tremendously,  hence  there  was  a  need 
of  a  new  organisation.  Therefore,  on  February  18,  1905,  a  number  of 
Indians  including  Dr.  C.  Muthu,  J.M.  Parikh,  Dr.  D.E.  Pereira,  Parmesh- 
war  Wardy,  J.C.  Mukherjee,  M.R.  Jayakar  and  others  met  at  Shyamji’s 
residence  at  Highgate,  London  to  form  a  new  society.  In  those  days  Indian 
patriots  were  familiar  with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  therefore  it 
provided  a  model  for  their  organisation.  The  meeting  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  setup  ‘The  Indian  Home  Rule  Society’  with  the  following  objects: 

(1)  To  secure  Home  Rule  for  India. 

(2)  To  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  the  U.K.  by  ail  practical  means  with  a 
view  to  attain  the  Home  Rule. 

(3)  To  spread  among  the  people  of  India  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  freedom  and  national  unity. 

Shyamji  was  appointed  President  and  J.C.  Mukherjee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Rule  Society.  It  made  good  progress.  The  annual  meeting  held 
on  February  24,  1906  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  representatives 
from  every  province  which  included  several  women.  The  Secretary  in¬ 
formed  the  gathering  that  nearly  150  persons  applied  for  the  fellowship 
from  every  part  of  India  and  that  the  Society  had  1 19  active  members.  Its 
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publicity  was  quite  effective  and  impressive  in  defending  its  political  creed 
and  fitting  reply  was  given  to  the  critics,  who  deemed  Home  Rule  for  India 
to  be  “absolutely  outside  the  pale  of  practical  polidcs”. 

The  October  1905  issue  of  ih&  Indian  Sociologist  dealt  with  how  “to 
end  alien  rule”  in  India.  According  to  it  there  were  three  alternatives  (i)  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  English  occupation,,  (ii)  a  successful  effort  on 
the  part  of  Indians  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  (iii)  the  disinterested 
intervention  of  some  foreign  power.  The  first  and  last  alternatives  were  not 
feasible.  As  for  the  second  alternative,  i.e.  a  successful  effort  by  the  Indians 
to  throw  off  foreign  yoke — Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  quoted  Meredith 
Townsend:  “the  British  Empire  in  India  came  in  a  day  and  would  disappear 
in  a  night.”  Shyamji  wrote: 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Indians  to  resort  to  arms  for  compelling 
England  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  India.  There  are  no  white  servants, 
not  even  grooms,  no  white  policemen,  no  white  postmen,  no  white 
anything.  If  the  brown  men  struck  work  for  a  week,  the  Empire 
would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  every  ruling  man  would  be 
starving  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  He  can  not  move  or  feed  himself 
or  get  water.  If  anyone  refused  to  buy  or  sell  any  commodity,  or  to 
have  any  transactions  with  any  class  of  people,  he  commits  no  crime 
known  to  the  law.  It  is  therefore,  plain  that  Indians  can  obtain 
emancipation  by  simply  refusing  to  help  their  foreign  master  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  evils  of  a  violent  revolution. 

This  was  the  creed  of  passive  resistance.  The  leaders  of  Swaraj  and 
Boycott  movement  like  B.G.  Tilak  and  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  lost  no  time  in 
expressing  their  allegiance  to  the  new  star  in  the  firmament  of  national 
horizon.  They  tried  their  best  to  utilize  the  schemes  of  fellowships  and 
lectureships.  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  accepted  the  lectureship  and  Tilak  sent  a 
number  of  students  like  Savarkar,  Bapat,  Madhavarao  Jadhav  to  Europe  on 
the  fellowships  instituted  by  Shyamji  Krishna  Vanna  and  his  associates. 

India  House 

The  institution  of  lectureships  and  fellowships  necessitated  the 
starting  of  a  hostel  for  the  visiting  students  and  political  workers.  Racial 
prejudice  and  British  spies,  harrassed  the  Indian  students  at  every  step. 
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Undoubtedly,  if  the  ordinary  students  in  London  felt  uncomfortable  on 
account  of  British  Government’ s  anti-Indian  stance,  the  risk  for  S  hy  amj  i  ’  s 
patriotic  scholars  was  many  times  more.  T o  provide  a  safe  and  com  fortable 
accommodation  to  his  scholars  and  students,  Shyamji  Varma  purchased  a 
house  in  London.  It  had  all  the  amenities  of  a  first  class  social  and  literary 
club.  Its  lecture  hall  was  suitable  for  holding  private  conferences  and 
public  meetings.  Th&Indian  Sociologist  (May  1 905)  carried  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  of  the  House.  It  stated: 

A  freehold  estate  has  been  purchased  at  Highgate  London,  a  part 
of  Hornesey  which  according  to  official  statistics  is  the  healthiest 
suburb  ofLondon  and  which  has  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  property  is  situated  close  to  trams,  within  easy  reach 
of  three  railway  stations  and  also  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of 
Waterloo  Park,  Highgate  Woods  and  Queens  Woods.  The  House 
stands  on  its  own  grounds,  and  has  at  present  accommodation  for 
about  25  youngmen.  Arrangements  will  ultimately  be  made  to  build 
and  to  take  in  50  students.  The  lecture  hall,  library  and  reading  room 
are  all  on  the  same  floor,  thus  presenting  every  facility  for  study  and 
inter-communication.  To  provide  recreation  there  is  an  ample  space 
for  tennis  courts,  gymnasuim,  etc. 

The  House  was  named  ‘India  house’.  It  was  opened  on  the  July  1, 
1905  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  English  and  Indian  sympathis¬ 
ers  of  the  Indian  cause  which  included  stalwarts  like  Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Madame  Cama,  Hans  Raj,  Dost  Mohammad,  Hyndman 
(Social  democratic  Federation),  S  winny  (Positivist  Society),  Quelch  (Ed  itor 
of  Justice),  Madame  Despard  (Irish  Suffragette)  and  others.  In  his  opening 
speech  Hyndman  said: 

As  things  stand,  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  means  treachery  to  India.  I 
have  met  many  Indians  and  the  loyalty  to  the  British  Rule,  which  the 
majority  of  them  have  professed  has  been  disgusting.  But  of  late  I 
rejoice  and  see  that  a  new  spirit  has  been  manifested.  Thus  there  are 
men  and  women  here  this  afternoon,  from  all  parts  of  India  and  of 
very  different  origins  and  schools  of  thought.  But  the  ideal  of  final 
emancipation  is  the  same  with  all.  Unfortunately  Indians  have  failed 
to  see.  They  have  hugged  chains.  Even  in  their  own  Associations 
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they  have  been  content  to  be  patronised.  The  East  India  Association 
itself  was  captured  by  Anglo-Indians.  All  this  it  will  be  the  high 
privilege  of  India  House  to  largely  remedy.  From  England  herself, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped.  It  is  the  immoderate  man,  the  deter¬ 
mined  man,  the  fanatical  man  who  will  work  out  the  salvation  of 
India  by  himself.  The  institution  of  India  House  means  a  great  step 
in  the  direction  of  Indian  growth  and  Indian  emancipation  and  some 
of  those  who  are  here  this  afternoon  may  witness  the  first  fruit  of  its 
triumphant  success. 

With  the  publication  of  Indian  Sociologist  ,  the  foundation  of  Home 
Rule  Society  and  the  establishment  of  India  House,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  achieved  a  hat  trick  in  the  field  of  freedom  movement.  He  had  now 
his  party,  his  gospel  and  his  allies  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  for  the 
liberation  of  India.  As  the  time  passed  he  grew  bolder  and  dropped  the 
diplomatic  niceties.  He  asserted  that  “Patriotism  was  an  irresistable  urge 
to  end  foreign  rule”,  and  loyalty  to  alien  rule  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
demands  of  patriotism.  Home  Rule  (Swaraj)  i.e.  complete  independence 
was  declared  as  the  goal  of  India’s  political  endeavour.  It  was  to  be 
achieved  through  self-help  and  self-help  implied  renunciation  of  all  posts 
and  emoluments  under  the  Government  which  included  all  the  Boards, 
Municipal  and  Legislative  Councils  setup  by  the  British  Government.  The 
programme  announced  by  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  ‘Moderates’,  who  controlled  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  in  those  days. 

Mutiny  Anniversary 

The  British  decided  to  celebrate  tlie  anniversary  of  1857  in  London 
by  staging  the  attack  on  Kashmere  Gate  in  Delhi  during  the  Naval  and 
military  tournaments  in  May  1907.  Shyamji  Krishna  Vanna  provided  a 
fitting  reply  to  the  celebrations  by  reprinting  Dr.  Congreve’s  pamphlet  on 
India  as  a  separate  booklet  and  re-publishing  his  memorable  placard  of 
May  1859.  Moreover,  he  published  and  circulated  the  letter  written  by 
Hugh  O’  Donnel’,  Vice  President  of  the  Irish  National  Confederation 
under  the  title  ‘A  Triple  Reparation’.  It  read: 

As  the  jubilee  of  the  sad  and  memorable  events^of  1857  is  now  at 
hand,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  great  movement  of  commemoration 
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and  reparation  in  India  should  focus  itself  so  to  speak  in  three 
principle  sentences,  all  intimately  connected  with  the  most  tragic 
events  of  that  tragic  time.  The  most  Enlightened  Englishmen,  even 
soldiers  like  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  are  now  united  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  terrible  nature  of  the  outrage  offered  to  the  gallant  Indian 
army,  when  scores  of  thousands  of  honourable  men,  both  Hindus 
and  Musalmans  were  forced  to  choose  between  religious  pollution 
worse  than  the  death  and  obedience  to  a  Government  that  had  broken 
the  solemn  pledges  of  impartial  justice  and  religious  toleration.  The 
scene  of  the  first  service  reparation  should  naturally  be  those 
arsenals  at  Dum  Dum  where  low  castemen  were  employed  to 
manufacture  the  polluted  cartridges  that  were  to  dishonour  and 
degrade  hundreds  and  thousands  of  brave  and  gallant  soldiers. 

The  second  service  reparation  should  most  naturally  be  held  at 
Meerut,  the  site  of  the  cantonments  of  the  splendid  Third  Cavalry, 
who  were  forced  into  insur*cction  by  the  sight  of  their  bravest 
comrade  being  led  away,  chained  and  fettered,  to  penal  servitude  for 
no  cause  except  the  just  defence  of  his  nationality  and  religion. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  third  service  of  reparation  could  not  be  better 
held  than  at  Delhi  on  the  scene  of  the  murders  of  the  young  princes 
of  the  Imperial  house,  who  though  prisoners  of  war  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  ruffian  Hodson  of  Hodson’s  horse. 

The  revolutionaries  celebrated  the  anniversary  by  giving  dinner  to 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  on  9th  May  1905  i.e  on  the  eve  of  Mutiny 
anniversary  at  the  Indian  Restaurant  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  Indian 
Barrister,  J.M.  Parikh  took-  the  chair.  According  to  Hyndman’s  paper. 
Justice,  Dr.  Chatterjee  while  answering  the  toast  said  that  the  future  of  their 
country  depended  on  their  political  emancipation.  Light  went  out  of  India 
when  her  freedom  was  taken  away.  Their  object  of  meeting  was  the 
furtherance  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’ s  scheme  and  he  hoped  to  see  a 
new  day  dawn  on  a  new  India.  Dr.  Pereira  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman 
to  reply  to  the  toast.  He  said  that  though  the  idea  of  blood  was  repulsive  to 
educated  men  it  was  only  by  blood  that  India  could  be  freed.  If  they  had  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  die  for  it,  it  was  more  noble  then  to  live  the  life  of 
slaves.  30,000,000  had  died  of  famine  and  destitution  under  the  most 
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fight  for  freedom  and  die  for  it,  it  was  more  noble  then  to  live  the  life  of 
slaves.  30,000,000  had  died  of  famine  and  destitution  under  the  most 
damnable  despotism  of  all  time.  They  needed  scholarships  for  military 
knowledge — all  depended  on  a  knowledge  of  guns  and  bayonets.  Their 
Japanese  friends  had  shown  them  the  way. 

The  mutiny  celebrations  became  an  annual  affair;  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  invitation  card  printed  in  red  ink  which  was  issued  on  a  later 
occasion. 


BANDEMATARAM 
To  Commemorate  the  anniversary  of 

The 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  RISING 
Of  1857 

A  MEETING  OF  INDIANS  IN  ENGLAND 
will  be  held  at 
INDIA  HOUSE 

65,  Cromwell  Avenue,  Highgate  N 
On  Sunday  the  10th  of  May,  1908, 
at  4  P.M.  precisely 

You  and  all  your  Indian  Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


CONFLICT  WITH  THE 

MODERATES 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  clear  cut  definition  of  the  goal  of  the 
freedom  movement  alienated  him  from  Anglo-Indians  and  the  moderates, 
who  then  controlled  the  Indian  National  Congress.  The  moderates 
demanded  ‘self-government  as  obtained  in  British  colonies’.  They  did  so 
because  they  believed  in  the  ‘providential  character  of  British  Rule’ .  They 
propagated  the  blessings  of  British  rule,  which  were  mainly  three  viz.,  the 
education,  immunity  from  invasion,  and  freedom  of  expression.  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  demolished  these  notions  by  pointing  out  that  the  political 
status  of  India  is  quite  different  from  the  self-governing  colonies.  He 
wrote: 

The  present  relationship  between  the  mother  country  and  her  self- 
governing  colonies  is  broadly  speaking  this: 

1 .  First,  the  colonies  have  the  absolute  power  of  administering  their 
own  affairs,  so  much  so  that  they  can  debar  anyone,  even  a  British 
subject,  nay  an  Englishman  himself  from  landing  in  their  country. 

2.  The  colonists  can  and  do  impose  heavy  and  prohibitive  tariffs  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries  including  England. 

3.  They  pay  next  to  nothing  for  the  protection  they  receive  from  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  their  mother  country. 

4.  England  has  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  services 
throughout  the  world,  including  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  England. 

5.  England  frequently  renders  pecuniary  help  to  her  colonies  by 
guaranteeing  their  loans. 
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6.  The  military  and  naval  services  in  Great  Britain  are  open  to  the 
colonists. 

7.  The  colonists  being  regarded  as  free,  British  born  citizens  bear 
arms  as  free  men. 

These  are  the  privileges  that  the  colonists  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mother  country,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
mainly  ask  the  same  from  England  without  waiting  to  enquire  the 
rationality  or  justice  of  the  demand.  There  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  claims  of  the  self-governing  colonies  and  those  of  India. 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  expect  another  to  grant  the  same 
indulgence  to  a  stranger  as  he  would  to  his  own  child.  What  a  height 
of  folly  it  is  to  expect  the  same  indulgence  or  anything  like  it,  at  the 
hands  of  those  with  whom  the  present  relationship  of  Indians  is  no 
better  than  that  of  between  the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

It  is  strange  irony  of  fate  that  our  Indian  Home  Rule  movement, 
which  simply  requires  an  Indian  National  Government  is  stigma¬ 
tised  as  “a  rancorous  and  disloyal  agitation”  while  the  counter 
proposal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which 
includes  all  the  advantages  of  an  independent  national  government 
plus  a  permanent  annual  subsidy  of  about  20  million  sterling  from 
England,  besides  numerous  privileges  detrimental  to  British  inter¬ 
ests,  is  regarded  as  loyal  and  friendly  and  is  paraded  as  “the  best 
solution  of  the  problem”. 

Still  more  effectively  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  demolished  the 
notion  of  the  so-called  blessings  of  British  Rule  in  India.  Sir  Henry  Cotton 
had  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  “the  Indian  people  were  loyal  and 
grateful  for  the  education  with  which  they  had  been  endowed  and  for  the 
liberty  they  enjoy  and  they  were  grateful  for  the  immunity  from  invasion.” 
Shyamji  dealt  seriatum  with  the  British  policy  regarding  education, 
personal  freedom  and  national  security.  “The  reason  why  the  East  India 
Company  encouraged  education  after  English  fashion,”  Shyamji  wrote, 
“was  that  a  handful  of  Englishmen  could  not  possibly  govern  a  vast 
country  like  India  to  their  advantage  without  the  help  of  Indians,  trained 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their  alien  rulers.  We  hold  that  this  sort  of 
education  had  done  them  harm  mentally,  morally  and  physically.”  To 
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reinforce  his  point  he  quoted  from  ‘The  Seamy  Side  of  Imperialism’  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Wallace. 

I  say  to  the  Liberal  Imperialists  who  relies  on  his  civilizing  service 
to  justify  his  conquering  aggressions.  You  are  not  making  a  civilized 
man  of  the  Hindu — often  a  much  cleverer  man  than  yourself — you 
are  not  making  men  of  them.  You  are  training  them  to  be  permanent 
babies  in  leading  strings,  able  perhaps  to  read  a  little  and  do  a  few  pot 
works  but  they  will  never  be  civilized  men  until  they  pick  up  courage 
and  kick  you  out  of  doors  and  pitch  your  primers  and  copy-books 
after  you. 

The  myth  of  personal  freedom  was  easily  exposed.  “At  the  very  time 
that  Sir  Henry  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons”,  revealed  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  “an  Indian  BA.  LLB.,  and  editor  of  5/za/a  was  undergoing 
a  sentenceof  6  months’  imprisonment  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  1000  for 
the  so-called  offence  of  sedition.” 

Then  he  referred  to  the  news  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Surendra 
Nath  Banerjea,  who  was  arrested  on  April  14, 1906  and  heavily  fined  for 
leading  a  procession  in  Calcutta  and  shouting  the  national  cry  Bande 
Mataram. 

About  the  propaganda  of  ‘immunity  from  invasion’  under  the 
British  Rule,  Shyamji  wrote: 

Just  as  shepherds  take  care  of  their  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  and 
protect  them  against  the  ravages  of  their  enemies  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  exclusive  right  of  butchering  them,  the  poor  helpless 
animals,  so  the  British  rulers  of  India  are  most  anxious  to  keep 
Indians  as  their  exclusive  property. 

Concluding  the  discussion  on  so-called  blessings  of  British  Rule  in 
India,  Shyamji  emphasized  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  India  that  Anglo-Indians  like  Sir  Henry  Cotton  “sing  the  praises 
of  their  own  doings  in  that  country  and  impute  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  Indians.” 

In  other  words  Shyamji  desired  that  the  Congressmen  or  the  nation¬ 
alists  should  sack  the  Anglo-Indians — the  whole  tribe  of  Hume,  Wedder- 
burn,  Cotton  and  Company  and  that  they  should  ally  with  true  friends  like 
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O’  Daniell  and  Hyndman  for  carrying  a  genuine  propaganda  in  India’s 
favour. 

Not  only  the  ideology  of  the  moderates,  but  their  programmes  and 
hopes  were  attacked  as  meaningless.  In  1906,  the  Liberal  Party  had 
returned  to  power  in  England.  The  moderates  made  much  of  it.  They 
greeted  the  appointment  of  Morley,  a  follower  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  a 
biographer  of  Gladstone,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  however,  dismissed  the  subject  with  these  remarks: 

Holding  as  we  do  that  the  Government  of  one  country  by  another  is 
pernicious,  it  does  not  very  much  signify  to  us  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  administration.  However,  sympathetic  and  well-meaning 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  be,  he  cannot  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  change  the  system  of  bleeding  to  death,  which  must  go 
on  so  long  as  the  English  domination  endured. 

In  the  general  elections  of  1906,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  contested  for  the 
Parliament  but  was  defeated  to  the  great  dismay  of  moderates. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  however,  struck  a  poignant  note  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  satisfaction.  “We  are  glad  to  observe”  wrote  Shyamji,  “that 
the  Indian  candidate  who  stood  for  Parliament  at  the  present  general 
election  has  not  been  successful.  An  Indian  who  is  a  student  of  politics  and 
a  parliamentary  electorate  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
Indian  can  never  effectively  promote  the  real  interests  of  India  by  entering 
the  British  Parliament.”  He  reinforced  his  argument  by  quoting  the 
experience  of  an  Irish  leader,  who  as  a  protest  against  the  Boer  War  had 
resigned  his  membership  of  the  House.  “When  I  go”,  Michael  Davitt  said, 
“I  shall  tell  my  boys,  I  have  some  five  years  in  this  House  and  the 
conclusion  with  which  I  leave  it  is  that  no  cause  however  just  will  find 
support,  no  wrong  however  pressing  or  apparent  will  find  redress  here 
unless  backed  up  by  force.  This  is  the  message  which  I  shall  take  back  from 
this  assembly  to  my  sons.”  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  made  a  further  point 
when  he  said: 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  had  been 
financially  helped  by  Indians.  If  by  any  chance  all  the  Indian 
candidates  were  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  the  money  spent 
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during  the  last  20  years  on  their  political  careers  and  parliamentary 
elections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  expenditure  would  amount  to  a 
sum  recurring  to  about  six  figures  in  pounds  sterling.  We  wish  the 
gigantic  sum  had  been  used  for  finding  a  national  university  in  India 
or  for  enabling  hundreds  of  young  Indians  to  visit  European  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  what 
political  freedom  has  done  towards  raising  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Varanasi  Congress-1905 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  eminently  successful  in  organising 
overseas  movement  for  Indian  Home  Rule.  He  wished  that  the  Indian 
National  Congress  organise  itself  on  the  lines  of  Indian  Home  Rule  society 
and  agitate  for  Home  rule  for  India.  He  warned  the  nationalists  against  the 
so-called  Anglo-Indian  friends  of  India,  who  wished  the  Indian  move¬ 
ments  to  be  “permanent  bodies  in  leading  strings”.  Shyamji  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Dadabhai  Naoroji  was  rebuked  by  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  for  attending 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  India  House.  He  appealed  to  the  Congress 
that  a  patriot  like  B.G.  Tilak  should  be  elected  the  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  at  Varanasi. 

However  with  the  help  of  Hume,  Wedderburn  and  others,  Gopal 
Krishna  Gokhale  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Congress  session  at 
Varanasi  in  1905.  Ever  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  made  a  comparison  between  Gokhale  and  Tilak,  to  draw  the  point 
to  the  people  saying,  “how  a  professional  politician  prospers,  while  a  self- 
sacrificing,  unbending  patriot  suffers  at  the  hands  of  an  alien  government.” 
Gokhale  was  roundly  denounced  for  “frankly  accepting  the  British  con¬ 
nection  as  ordained  in  the  inscrutable  dispensation  of  providence  for 
India’s  good.”  A  complimentary  dinner  given  to  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale 
by  London  Indian  Society  was  strongly  criticised  by  Sardar  Singh  Rana, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Rule  Society  and  the  Life-member  of  the 
London  India  Society.  He  wrote:  “  It  could  not  but  create  a  genuine 
indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  true  Indians  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Gokhale 
who  had  secured  titles  and  emoluments  in  consequence  of  a  most  object 
and  unqualified  apology,  was  held  up  as  a  model  Indian  by  some  of  his 
countrymen.” 
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Despite  these  denunciations  Gokhale  and  R.C  Dutta  dominated  the 
Varanasi  session.  A  motion  tabled  by  Madan  Mohan  Malviya  endorsing 
the  Swadeshi  movement  in  Bengal  and  its  extension  to  other  parts  of  India 
for  focussing  Government’s  attention  to  the  people’s  demands  was  not 
approved  by  the  moderates.  They  considered  such  measures  politically 
dangerous.  Gokhale  stated  that  a  weapon  like  boycott  of  foreign  goods 
must  be  reserved  only  for  extreme  occasions.  More  galling  to  the  extrem¬ 
ists  was  the  resolution  of  welcome  for  the  visiting  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Tilak  and  Lala  Lajpatrai  strongly  opposed  it  as  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  the  country.  Gokhale,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Laiaji  to  act  as  a  mediator  and  when  the  assurance  was  given  that 
the  resolution  would  not  be  declared  to  have  been  passed  unanimously, 
Tilak  withdrew  his  opposition. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  disappointed  with  the  Varanasi  Con¬ 
gress.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  new  awareness  among  the  members  but  the 
platform  did  not  reflect  it.  A  new  and  vigorous  campaign  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  old  leaders  from  power.  ^  < 

Dadabhai  or  Tilak 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’ s  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  favour¬ 
able  response  from  the  nationalist  Press  in  India,  which  reproduced 
Shyamji ’s  articles  and  applauded  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  Congress. 
His  compatriots  in  India  kept  him  well  posted  with  the  situation  prevailing 
in  the  country.  Tilak  for  instance'wrote  on  May  15,  1906. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  has  in  these  days  of  sympathy  ex¬ 
pressed,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  its  willingness  to  help  the  creation 
of  a  monument  to  the  great  Shivaji  at  Raigarh.  In  Bengal  they  will 
allow  Bande  Mataram  to  be  sung  in  the  streets.  These  afe  small 
results  of  the  sympathy  circle.  But  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
small  things  or  do  the  liberals  expect,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  ? 

Soon  the  campaign  for  swadeshi  and  boycott  was  launched  and 
Tilak  visited  Calcutta  and  other  places  for  propagating  it.  The  enthusiasm 
of  people  knew  no  bounds.  The  movement  extended  to  all  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  Bengalis  and  became  a  subject  of  endless  debate  and  conversa¬ 
tion  in  family  circle  and  on  the  streets  all  over  Bengal.  B.C.  Pal  proposed 
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Tilak’s  name  for  the  Congress  presidentship.  The  established  leadership  of 
the  Congress  were  worried  and  informally  requested  Dadabhai  Naoroji  to 
accept  the  Congress  presidentship.  Dadabhai,  who  had  already  twice 
presided  over  the  session,  accepted  the  informal  offer  and  booked  his 
passage  to  Bombay.  This  caused  spilt  in  the  Reception  Committee  of  the 
Calcutta  Congress. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  tried  to  dissuade  Dadabhai  Naoroji  from 
accepting  the  invitation  to  preside  over  the  Calcutta  session  of  the 
Congress.  However,  he  did  not  listen  to  Shyamji.  Criticising  Dadabhai’s 
acceptance  of  the  presidentship  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  wrote  to  Hynd- 
man: 

No  Indian  denies  the  excellent  service,  he  has  done  to  India  in  the 
course  of  his  career  by  his  economic  and  statistical  studies.  These 
works  have  become  extremely  valuable  for  elucidating  the  Indian 
problem.  His  political  career,  however,  has  been  by  no  means  so 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  His  very  close  and 
intimate  association  with  the  pensioned  Anglo-Indian  officials,  who 
sturdily  maintain  the  advantages  to  India  of  British  Rule  has  been 
exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  also  that  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Dadabhai 
is  allowing  the  great  reputation  he  made  in  the  past  to  damp  down  the 
aspirations  of  the  Indians  today.  This  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  his 
acceptance  of  a  wholly  informal  invitation  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
approaching  Indian  National  Congress. 

In  the  November  1906  issue  of  The  Indian  Sociologist,  Shyamji 
denounced  Dadabhai  as  “the  new  enemy  of  our  county”,  and  advised  the 
countrym.en  to  support  Tilak  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  In  the  December  1906  issue  of  Tho,  Indian  Sociologist 
he  did  not  stop  at  that.  Under  the  heading  ‘President  elect  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress’  he  quoted  Dadabhai  profusely  to  show  that  his  views 
of  National  Government  for  India  are  not  different  from  those  put  forward 
by  us.  But  unfortunately  he  reverts  to  his  old  ideas  of  “the  love  of  liberty 
and  justice  among  the  English  people”,  and  to  the  resolution  of  1893  in 
favour  of  simultaneous  examinations.  “How  long  does  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  expect  that  the  Indian  people  will  continue  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
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him  ?”  Shyamji  Krishna  Vaima  warned  his  compatriots:  “Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  is  a  professional  politician,  to  judge  from  his  public  utterances,  his 
attitude  towards  the  moderates  and  the  extremists  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  they  are  both  right  and  both  wrong.” 

Calcutta  Congress  1906 

In  his  Presidential  address  Dadabhai  Naoroji  said  that  the  agitation 

for  national  demands  should  be  carried  on,  “ . most  largely  and  most 

perseveringly  by  petitions,  demonstrations  and  meetings,  all  quite  peace¬ 
fully  and  enthusiastically  conducted.”  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  not 
happy  with  the  stance  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji .  His  views  were  shared  by  some 
of  the  nationalist  newspapers.  The  Punjabi  (Lahore)  for  instance  re¬ 
marked:  “After  all  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the  truth  of  The  Indian 
Sociologist’ s  estimate  of  Mr.  Facing  both  ways.”  The  Bande  Malar  am 
(Calcutta)  was  however,  bitter  and  sarcastic. 

The  hand  of  tlie  Palace-chamber  magnates  (Hume,  Weddcrburn, 
Cotton  &  Co)  was  evident  in  every  page,  every'  paragraph,  every  line 
of  the  precious  pronouncement  of  the  President  of  the  XXII  Indian 
National  Congress... 

He  now  sings  the  glories  of  mendicancy,  which  is  merely  petition¬ 
ing.  Was  it  for  this  old  string  of  worn  out  platitudes  that  the  aged 
veteran  in  his  last  days  hastened  to  India? 

Criticising  the  Presidential  address  Amrit  Bazar  Patrika  observed: 

^Mr.  Naoroji  has  not  only  given  no  practical  advice  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  India,  but  has  on  the  contrary  advised  them  to  follow  the  old 
path  over  again,  the  path  that  has  been  trodden  all  these  yetirs  in 
vmn... 

The  resolutions  on  self-government,  swadeshi  and  national  educa¬ 
tion  were  passed  without  difficulty  .  The  boycott  resolution  was  passed 
after  heated  debate  and  with  certain  modifications.  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  expressed  happiness  and  praised  B.C.  Pal  and  B.G.  Tilak  for 
delivering  best  speeches.  He  wrote: 

Of  all  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  last  Congress,  one  made  by  Mr. 
Bipin  Chandra  Pal  supporting  the  boycott  resolution  was  certainly 
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the  best  for  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  all  interested  in  the  political 
regeneration,  while  Mr.  Tilak’s  address  at  Calcutta  on  the  tenets  of 
the  new  party,  was  equally  celebrating.  If  there  were  half  a  dozen 
men  like  Mr.  Pal  and  Mr.  Tilak  putting  their  whole  heart  and  energy 
in  their  work,  it  should  not  be  long  before  India  would  become  a  free 
and  independent  land.  Cannot  these  two  gentlemen  be  persuaded  to 
travel  throughout  India  for  about  three  months  in  a  year  on  a 
lecturing  tour?  If  such  a  yearly  tour  could  be  arranged,  the  cause  of 
political  freedom  and  national  unity  in  India  would  no  doubt  be  very 
materially  advanced. 

The  advice  was  taken  to  heart  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  was 
undertaken  for  the  spread  of  boycott  movement  in  the  whole  of  India  for 
the  attainment  of  swaraj. 

Moderates  'Alarmed 

Public  excitement  and  propaganda  against  the  Government  rose 
higher  every  day.  The  Boycott  Committee’s  orders  Wte  obeyed  and  dual 
power  had  developed  in  the  interior  districts.  The  Times  of  India's  (July 
6, 1907)  correspondent  admitted  that  the  police  “go  in  fear  and  trembling 
taking  their  orders  from  the  local  Boycott  Committees  and  hindering 
instead  of  helping  any  attempt  to  enquire  into  assault  or  other  swadeshi 
cases.”  The  Government  bad  called  the  army  in  Lahore,  Calcutta  and 
various  other  places.  The  moderates  were  alarmed  at  this  turn  of  events  and 
decided  to  help  the  authorities  against  the  extremists  or  ‘the  anarchical 
forces’.  Public  mood  was  certainly  against  them  and  nearly  2000  people 
staged  a  demonstration  at  Nagpur  against  the  policies  of  the  moderate 
leaders. 

Moderates,  however,  tried  to  retain  their  control  over  provincial 
conferences  and  Congress  organisations.  For  instance  Phirozeshah  Mehta 
took  advantage  of  Provincial  Conference  to  drop  the  resolutions  on 
boycott  and  national  education.  Similarly  the  moderates  of  the  Central 
Provinces  did  not  allow  the  recitation  of  Bande  Mataram  at  the  Raipur 
Provincial  Conference.  And  Madan  Mohan  Malviya  turned  away  nearly 
200  nationalist  delegates  from  the  Allahabad  Provincial  Conference.  Still 
fearing  the  overwhelming  strength  of  nationalists,  the  moderates  shifted 
the  venue  of  the  Congress  from  Nagpur  to  Surat. 
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Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  had  already  warned  against  the  dictatorship 
within  the  Congress.  He  said  that  it  was  governed  by  half  a  dozen  men,  who 
were  acknowledged  as^  leaders  and  its  President  was  selected  by  the 
arbitrary  methods.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  Indian  people 
either  to  mend  or  end  the  Indian  National  Congress  without  delay  if  they 
ever  wished  to  see  a  free  and  independent  form  of  national  government 
established  in  India. 

Nationalists  -  Moderates  Split 

Despite  the  use  of  every  method,  moderates  found  it  difficult  to 
retain  the  control  over  the  Congress.  In  November  1907,  Lajpat  Rai  was 
released  by  the  Government  after  six  months’  incarceration  in  Mandalay. 
The  nationalist  Press  demanded  that  Lajpat  Rai  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  Congress  to  avenge  ihe  honour  of  India.  The  moderates,  however, 
elected  Dr.  Rash  Bihari  Ghosh,  a  rich  lawyer  to  preside  over  the  Surat 
session.  At  that  session  they  dropped  the  crucial  resolutions,  viz.,  the 
Swadeshi,  national  education  and  boycott  which  made  the  rift  between 
nationalists  and  moderates  inevitable.  On  December  27,  1907  the  Con¬ 
gress  broke  up  amidst  tumultuous  uproar.  The  undelivered  oration  of  Dr. 
Rash  Bihari  Ghosh  contained  much  against  the  nationalist  party.  He  said: 
“The  extremist  party  is  an  ominious  shadow  that  has  projected  itself  over 
the  future  fortune  of  India.  It  has  no  place  within  the  pale  of  the  Congress. 
Cessation,  therefore,  is  the  only  course  open  to  it.  The  extremists  will  deny 
it  but  I  fear  they  are  in  danger  slowly  but  surely  of  drifting  into  treason.” 
The  President  also  offered  to  help  the  authorities  to  fight  out  the  extremists. 
It  could  be  done  if  the  authorities  had  gained  on  their  side  the  moderates 
by  gradually  preparing  the  country  to  acquire  the  status  of  a  self-governing 
state  or  a  federation  of  states  under  the  supreme  rule  of  Britain. 

Shyamji  Blamed  for  The  Split 

Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale  issued  a  letter  to  the  Press  regarding  the 
Surat  fiasco  and  referred  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  as  follows: 

“After  the  Benaras  Congress  Mr.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  de¬ 
nounced  me  in  his  Indian  Sociologist  for  my  ideal  of  self-government  on 
colonial  lines  and  later  on  Mr.  Tilak  following  Mr.  Shyamji’s  had  joined 
in  that  denunciation  in  his  Kesariy 
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A  number  of  persons  however, ’wrote  to  Gokhale  to  prove  that 
Shyamji’s  views  on  complete  independence  of  India  were  wrong.  He 
failed  to  accept  the  challenge.  Shyamji  himself  asked: 

What  is  there  to  prevent  Mr.  Gokhale  and  his  friends  from  coming 
out  boldly  and  showing  the  falsity  of  our  views  if  they  think  we  are 
in  the  wrong?  Their  silence  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the 
statement  of  our  case  is  quite  correct,  and  our  position  is  invulner¬ 
able.  That  and  that  alone  shall  be  the  basis  and  aim  of  all  action  in 
India — absolute  independence  of  England  and,  separation  from  the 
British  Empire. 


DESHBHAKTA  SAMAJ 


Calcutta  session  of  the  Congress  was  in  a  way  an  eye-opener.  The 
extremists  were  definitely  on  the  upward  swing.  The  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm  and  support  was  rising  in  their  favour  everyday.  Shyamji, 
though  far  removed  from  the  scene  discerned  aright  the  trend  of  events 
with  his  unfailing  acumen,  and  realised  the  necessity  of  a  formal  alliance 
with  his  compatriots  to  secure  overwhelming  victory  over  the  moderates. 
He,  therefore,  decided  to  make  a  radical  departure  in  his  usual  methods  of 
endowments  by  formulating  a  scheme  of  political  missionaries  (Deshbhakta 
Samaj)  to  carry  out  the  new  message  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  India. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  Home  Rule  Society  held  in 
London  on  the  23rd  February  1907,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  announced 
a  donation  of  Rs.  10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  organisation  of 
political  missionaries  in  India.  The  scheme  was  sent  to  Tilak,  B.C.  Pal, 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Khaparde  and  other  extremist  leaders  for  their  advice. 
Their  response  waspromptand  sympathetic.  After  consulting  B.C.  Pal  and 
some  other  leaders,  Tilak,  wrote  from  Sinhgarh  on  April  4,  1907,  “I  was 
delighted  to  have  your  letter  announcing  a  gift  of  Rs.  10,000  for  propagat¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  the  new  school  throughout  India.  I  have  also  got  a  letter 
from  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  of  Calcutta.” 

Supporting  the  scheme,  he  wrote: 

Three  years’  work  like  that  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  new 
school.  Mr.  Pal  and  Mr.  Khaparde  and  myself  will  not  be  idle  in  the 
meanwhile  and  our  joint  efforts  are  sure  to  do  a  good  deal.  We  shall 
all  be  ready  to  help  your  scheme — whichever  you  approve,  for  it  is 
our  work  as  well. 
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Hardayal  who  was  introduced  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  by  Bhai 
Parmanand  in  April  1906,  wrote  a  stirring  appeal  in  support  of  the  scheme 
in  these  words: 

What  sort  of  men  do  we  want  for  the  society  of  political  missionar¬ 
ies?  They  should  love  nothing  more  than  the  cause. . .  They  should 
grieve  like  commander  Hiroes  of  Japan,  that  they  have  only  one  life 
to  give  to  their  country.  If  such  men  appeal  to  the  downtrodden 
masses  of  India  they  would  conquer  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  of  our 
people  who  pay  sincere  homage  to  genuine  character. 

According  to  the  scheme  a  society  was  formed.  Its  goal  was  of 
course  the  establishment  of  swarajya  in  India.  It  was  to  consist  of  (1)  A 
central  committee  {Antarange  Sab  ha)  A  body  of  missionaries  (bhaktas), 
(3)  a  body  of  workers  (sahayakas),  (4)  a  body  of  sympathisers  (mitras). 
The  central  committee  was  to  consist  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and 
representatives  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  new  party.  The 
elections  were  to  be  held  after  every  three  years.  B.C.  Pal  was  appointed 
first  missionary  of  the  Society,  followed  by  a  number  of  missionaries.  The 
ever  increasing  members  of  the  nationalist  party  in  India  were  thus 
mobilised  for  securing  the  sweeping  victory  at  the  next  Congress  session. 

Being  a  close  pupil  of  Dayanand  Saraswati,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma 
had  a  following  in  Aryasamaj  and  a  number  of  Aryas  enthusiastically 
participated  in  the  Society  thus  launched.  The  Patiala  Aryasamaj  was  one 
such  example.  All  its  members  were  charged  with  sedition.  It  frequently 
held  meetings  on  such  topics  as ' Swaraj Hasil Karneke  Upai  (the  methods 
of  attaining  Swaraj),  and  issued  pamphlets  such  as  Naujawano  Utho 
(young  men  rise),  Buzdil  Leaderon  se  Bahadur  Giroh  bhi  Badnam  Hota 
Hai  (The  brave  party  gets  a  bad  name  because  of  coward  leaders).  They 
also  published  5wflrq/ya  a  weekly  paper  from  Allahabad.  The  library  of 
Patiala  Aryasamaj  had  a  collection  of  Tilak’s  speeches  compiled  by  Bhagi- 
ratha,  Photo  album  of  Aurobindo,  Tilak,  Ajit  Singh,  Nana  Sahib,  Tipu 
Sultan,  and  others.  Two  letters  written  by  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  Sada  Ram  Headmaster. 

Eight-Point  Programme 

On  the  eve  of  the  Surat  Congress,  an  eight-point  programme  was 
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circulated  to  paralyse  the  British  Rule  in  India,  under  the  caption,  ‘How 
dissociation  may  by  accomplished  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law  operating  in  India’.  The  programme  of  dissociation  or  passive  resis¬ 
tance  was  as  follows: — 

1.  No  Indian  should  invest  his  money  in  the  securities  of  the  British 
Government  or  in  those  securities  which  are  under  the  control  of  that 
Government  either  in  India  or  elsewhere.  Nay  more,  they  should  even  sell 
off  all  the  promissory  notes  and  other  Government  bonds  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  Government  might  find  it  impossible  to  raise  any  loan  in 
India. 

2.  Indians  should  repudiate  the  entire  so-called  public  debt  of  India. 
This  suggestion  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  present  day  vacillations  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  on  the  subject — though  an  English  man  like  Mr. 
Wilfred  Blunt  had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  suggest  this  straightfor¬ 
ward  course  years  ago  in  his  monumental  book  Secret  History  of  the 
English  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

3.  Indians  should  boycott  all  civil  and  military  service  under  the 
British  Government,  and  the  present  holders  shall  resign  their  posts. 

4.  The  modern  weapon  of  revolution  says  an  English  authority  “is 
the  strike”.  A  general  strike  should  therefore  be  organised  in  India  and 
Committees  should  be  formed  to  foment  strikes  in  different  parts  of  India. 

5.  Indians  should  boycott  Government  schools  and  colleges  where 
loyalty  to  the  foreign  government  is  taught  as  an  article  of  faith.  For  the 
education  of  their  children  they  should  resort  to  such  institutions  as  the 
National  Council  of  Education  in  Calcutta  and  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  educational  institutions  established  by  the  British  Government  in 
India. 

6.  Indian  solicitors,  barristers,  etc.  should  not  only  boycott  English 
lawyers  but  should  even  shun  Indian  courts  in  civil  cases  which  should 
preferably  be  referred  to  national  courts. 

7.  Indians  should  boycott  all  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  which  arc 
inimical  to  their  interests. 

8.  In  conclusion  we  exhort  all  friends  of  India  to  create  amongst 
Indians  the  notion  that  it  is  shameful  to  assist  the  foreigner  in  maintaining 
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his  dominion  and  to  foster  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  independence, 
rendering  thereby  England’s  hold  over  India  impossible. 

After  the  Surat  Split 

Disturbance  at  Surat  session  was  welcomed  by  the  Home  Rule  Party 
in  London  and  its  sympathisers  like  H.M.  Hyndman  and  others.  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  appreciated  Tilak’s  stand.  On  February  14,  1908,  TiUik 
wrote  to  Shyamji  explaining  the  situation: 

I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my  conduct  at  S  urat.  The  S  urat  scuffle  has 
however  increased  the  responsibility  of  our  party  and  I  do  not  know 
as  yet  whether  we  may  not  have  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  our  party  throughout  India  for  the  whole  of  1908.  We  are 
waiting  for  Mr.  Pal’s  release  to  settle  some  plans  of  work  by  the  end 
of  March.  It  may  possibly  interfere  with  my  proposed  visit  to 
Europe.  I  saw  Mr.  Hardyal  and  have  given  him  my  views  regarding 
the  work  to  be  done  in  Punjab.  He  agreed  with  me  generally  and 
means  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  he  will 
develop  into  a  nationalist  leader  in  Punjab  and  will  prove  a  lower  of 
strength  to  the  nationalist  party  generally. 

Soon  after  Tilak  started  a  campaign  of  peaceful  picketing  of  liquor- 
shops  in  Poona.  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  consumption  of  Indian 
liquonin  Poona  was  reduced  to  zero.  When  the  authorities  tried  to  suppress 
the  movement,  there  was  a  mass  demonstration,  in  which  nearly  12000 
people  participated. 

For  carrying  the  message  of  the  new  party,  Tilak  set  up  Taluka 
Associations,  organised  Provincial  Conference  and  started  daily  Rash- 
tramata.  To  prepare  missionaries  for  the  work,  he  established  Samanha 
Vidyalaya.  However  all  these  moves  were  prohibited  by  the  British 
Government.  The  outlook  was  gloomy.  But  Shyamji  Krishna  Viirma 
reiterated  his  faith  in  the  passive  resistance  and  quoted  form  Leo  Tolstoy’s 
new  work  on  Russian  Revolution: 

If  the  200  million  Hindus  did  not  submit  to  the  power  which 
demands  their  participation  in  deeds  of  violence,  always  connected 
with  the  taking  of  human  life,  if  they  did  not  enlist,  paid  no  taxes  to 
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be  used  for  violence,  were  not  tempted  by  rewards  offered  by  the 
conquerers  and  did  not  submit  to  the  English  law  as  introduced 
among  them,  then  neither  50,000  Englishmen  nor  all  the  English  in 
the  world  could  enslave  India. 

Shyamji  denied  the  Times’  allegation  that  ihQ Indian  Sociologist  ex¬ 
pressly  advocated  armed  rebellion.  Explaining  his  stand  he  wrote: 

We  are  not  aware  of  having  advocated  ‘armed  rebellion’  in  any 
number  of  this  journal.  But  at  the  same  time  we  may  say  that  we  are 
not  opposed  in  principle  to  an  armed  rebellion  like  some  who 
denounced  all  revolutions,  tliroughout  by  force  of  anns.  Each  case 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  we  think  that  ‘Indians  need  not 
resort  to  arms  in  order  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke. 

Tilak’s  deportation 

On  April  30,  1908  occurred  Muzaffarnagar  Bomb  incident.  B.G. 
Tilak  analysed  the  incident  and  held  that  the  Bengali  bomb-throwers 
committed  no  murder,  they  had  just  retaliated  to  the  oppression,  inflicted 
on  them.  Tilak  was  tried  for  the  analysis  he  made;  was  held  guilty  and 
sentences  on  July  23, 1908  to  six  years’  imprisonment.  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varmawas  deeply  moved  by  this  ‘death-dealing  punishment’  and  brought 
out  the  August  1908  issue  of  iht  Indian  Sociologist  with  black  borders.  He 
denounced  Gokhale  and  Dutta  for  their  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Indian  debate  “with  the  knowledge  in  their  possession  that  one 
of  the  foremost  patriot  of  India  had  been  most  unjustly  and  maliciously 
arraigned  at  the  instance  of  the  very  despotism  at  the  doors  of  whose  they 
were  then  hanging  about.”  Shyamji,  however,  appealed  to  the  people  that 
“these  prosecutions  and  persecutions  ought  to  stimulate  all  sons  of  India 
to  work  out  with  redoubled  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the 
cause,  which  every  patriot  of  India  has  at  heart.” 

Confession  of  Faith 

The  imperialist  Press  was  levelling  wild  charges  against  the  patriots. 
The,  Daily  Paris  alleged  that  there  was  a  centre  in  Paris,  where  Hindus  were 
hatching  plots  against  British  Rule  in  India.  Replying  to  charges,  Shyamji 
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Krishna  Varma  asserted  under  the  heading;  “Confession  of  Faith”  as 
follows: 

In  view  of  what  is  now  taking  place  in  India  in  the  way  of  wholesale 
arrests,  forced  confessions  and  tortures  of  innocent  patriotic  Indians, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  the  principle  I  state  and  mean  to 
stand  upon  is  this: 

That  the  entire  ownership  of  India,  moral  and  material  upto  the  sun 
and  down  to  the  centre  is  vested  in  the  people  of  India;  that  they  and 
none  but  they  are  the  land  owners  and  law-makers  of  their  country. 
That  all  laws  are  null  and  void  not  made  by  them  and  all  titles  to  land 
invalid  not  conferred  or  confirmed  by  them  and  that  this  full  right  of 
ownership  may  and  ought  to  be  asserted  and  enforced  by  any  and  all 
means  which  the  Divine  power  put  within  the  power  of  men. 

While  some  of  his  lieutenants  opted  for  violent  means,  Shyamji 
again  pleaded  for  passive  resistance.  When  the  editor  of  Humanity  of  Paris 
asked  him,  “By  what  means  do  you  hope  to  rid  India  of  the  English 
tyranny?”  Shyamji  replied  as  follows: 

For  the  present  our  plan  is  that  of  boycott  not  of  simple  commercial 
boycott,  but  war  without  mercy  against  all  those  who  came  from  our 
masters  and  refusal  to  be  of  help  to  them  in  whatsoever  it  may  be.  I 
think  that  the  day,  when  English  shall  find  no  Indian  any  longer  to 
serve  as  a  policeman  or  a  soldier,  or  as  lower  functionaries,  when  the 
English  resident  will  not  be  able  to  find  even  a  cook  to  prepare  his 
meals,  her  domination  will  be  near  its  end. 

However,  because  of  the  sensational  events  that  took  place  in 
1908 — bombs,  political  dacoities  etc.,  at  places  like  Faridpur,  Naria, 
Barrah,  Manikotala  and  other  places  made  it  imperative  for  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  to  reconsider  his  stand  on  the  value  of  the  non-violent 
methods. 

After  careful  thinking  Shyamji  published  an  article,  ‘The  ethics  of 
Dynamics  and  British  Despotism  in  India’.  In  that  he  staled: 

Our  leaders  are  aware  that  the  advocacy  of  physical  force  or  violence 
has  not  been  a  part  of  our  programme.  So  long  as  free  agitation  was 
allowed,  the  resort  to  violent  practices  was  not  necessary  in  case  of 
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India.  But  every  fresh  measure  of  British  repression  and  aggression, 
imposes  on  Indian  patriots  a  corresponding  duty  to  make  futile  llie 
efforts  of  the  alien  despotism  by  employing  all  such  means  as  may 
advance  the  cause  of  Indian  independence. 

This  position  was  also  made  clear  in  January  1909,  in  an  interview 
toL’  Eclaire,  Paris.  After  enunciating  the  principle  “India  for  Indians” 
Shyamji  said:  “I  do  not  think  there  is  need  of  resorting  to  force  for  securing 
our  independence.”  He  then  repeated  more  or  less  the  views  given  to  the 
editor  ofL  'Humanite.  When  asked,  “In  short  you  do  notapprove  the  recent 
outrages  by  the  anarchists,”  Shyamji  said: 

Resistence  to  aggression  is  not  simply  justifiable  but  imperative, 
non-resistence  hurts  both  altruism  and  egoism.  There  is  no  anarchist 
in  India.  It  is  not  for  the  suppression  of  order  but  for  the  creation  of 
national  Government,  monarchy  or  republic.  What  we  wish  for  is  to 
free  our  lives  from  the  foreign  rule  that  poisons  or  corrupts  us. 

In  short,  Shyamji  though  explained,  interpreted  and  even  defended 
the  use  of  violence  in  India,  he  continued  to  actively  preach  the  cult  of 
peaceful  boycott  and  general  strike. 
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Though  the  nationalists  advanced  the  idea  of  passive  resistence, 
there  are  indications  that  they  did  not  rule  out  armed  struggle  to  liberate  the 
country.  As  early  as  1905,  Tilak,  confidentially  asked  the  Russian  consu¬ 
late  in  Bombay  to  find  out  if  it  was  possible  for  officers  to  go  to  Russian 
military  school  for  training.  A  similar  possibility  was  explored  for  an 
American  military  school.  On  the  deportation  of  Lajpat  Rai  in  1907, 
Shyamji  had  written: 

All  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  India 
for  suppressing  the  Home  Rule  sentiment  can  only  lead  to  secret 
revolutionary  movements.  The  autocratic  rule  in  Russia  has  by  using 
repression  created  a  new  form  of  revolution  in  that  country  and  the 
same  cause  will  inevitably  produce  the  same  effect  in  case  of  India. 

These  words  were  prophetic.  The  forceful  repression  of  all  peaceful 
propaganda  for  national  independence  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  secret  revo¬ 
lutionary  societies  in  India. 

,  By  this  time  India  House  had  become  notorious  as  a  centre  of 
seditious  activities'.  In- 1907  a  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  enquiring  whether  the  Government  proposed  to  take  any  action 
against  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  Though  no  action  was  taken,  Shyamji 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  England  and  settle  in  Paris.  He  wrote  in  the 
Indian  Sociologist  of  September  1907: 

Just  ten  years  ago,  when  our  friend  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and 
Natu  brothers  were  arrested,  we  decided  to  leave  India,  and  settle  in 
England  and  now  that  another  friend,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  has  been 
deported,  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  quit  England  at  much  expense  and 
personal  inconvenience  and  make  Paris  our  headquarters. 
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He  continued  his  activities  from  Paris  but  his  paper  was  still  printed 
in  England.  In  the  May  1907  issue  of  the  Indian  Sociologist  a  highly 
stirring  appeal  of  Madame  Bhikhaiji  Rustom  Cama  was  published  which 
read: 

Lajpat  Rai,  the  patriot,  should  not  be  left  to  breathe  the  foul  air  of 
captivity.  I  wish  I  could  break  open  the  very  prison  doors  and  bring 
out  Lajpat  Rai.  Men  and  women  of  India  resent  this  atrocity.  Make 
up  your  mind  that  the  whole  population  should  rather  perish  than  live 
in  such  slavery. 

La-Marseillaise 

In  1907,  a  storm  had  overcast  the  political  sky  of  India.  Inspired  by 
the  new  situation,  Shyamji  published  La-Marseillaise — the  song  of  French 
revolution  with  his  comments.  He  wrote: 

La-Marseillaise  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  it  is  the  outpouring  of  the 
heart  of  a  nation,  clamouring  for  political  freedom.  Rouget  de  Lisle 
wrote  it,  but  it  was  the  country  that  dictated  it. 

In  the  same  issue  translation  of  La-Marseillaise  into  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  was  also  given. 

Differences  with  B.C.  Pal 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  denounced  the  Minto-Morley  Reforms, 
which  were  announced  at  an  impressive  durbar  held  at  Jodhpur  on 
November  2,  1908.  He  had  also  questioned  the  propriety  of  making  a 
pronouncement  on  British  India  on  the  soil  of  “an  independent  state  of 
Rajputana”.  B.C.  Pal,  however,  was  willing  to  negotiate  and  cooperate 
with  the  British  Government  on  Morley-Minto  reforms.  “There  is  no 
reason”,  Mr.  B.C.  Pal  said,  “why  we  should  not  now  approach  the 
Government  and  the  British  people  with  our  solution  of  the  present 
situation.”  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  angry  over  this  change  of  side  on 
the  part  of  B.C.  Pal.  He  wrote  a  long  article  captioned,  “Mr.  Bipin  Chandra 
Pal  becomes  a  political  turncoat”  and  concluded  it  by  saying:  “It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Pal  has  deserted  us.  He  has  done  incalculable  harm  by  his  recent 
speech.  It  is  not  against  the  old  friend  but  against  the  new  enemy  that  we 
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raise  our  voice.”  Indeed  Shyamji  was  so  angry  that  he  refused  to  see  him 
in  Paris. 

The  Indian  patriots  stationed  at  India  House,  London  began  to 
indulge  in  revolutionary  activities.  On  Juiy  1909,  Madan  Lai  Dhingra 
assassinated  William  Curzon  Wyllie,  political  ADC  at  India  Office.  He 
admitted  his  crime  saying,  “I  attempted  to  shed  English  blood  as  an 
humble  reyenge  for  the  inhuman  hangings  and  deportations  of  patriotic 
Indian  youths.”  Madan  Lai  Dhingra  was  sentenced  to  death  on  the  23rd 
July  and  executed  in  Pentonwille  prison  on  17th  August,  1909. 

The  Indian  revolutionaries  in  London  published  an  inspiring  leaflet 
to  offer  their  tribute  “to  the  memory  of  our  patriot,  Madan  Lai  Dhingra.” 
It  read : 

And  now  our  enemies  have  killed  him,  but  let  them  never  succeed 
in  suppressing  or  killing  the  movement.  Moral  force  like  gentle  tides 
at  the  touch  of  storm  sweeps  away  hills  and  lands.  The  act  of  a  patriot 
comes  like  storm  to  the  moral  waves  of  human  society  and  sweeping 
away  the  barriers,  leads  the  cause  to  success. 

Shyamji’s  Caution 

Madan  Lai  Dhingra  sounded  the  trumpet  call  of  the  Indian  revolu¬ 
tion  right  in  the  v^  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  The  attention  was 
naturally  focussed  on  Shyamji,  the  founder  of  the  India  House.  The  British 
Press  demanded  his  extradition  form  France  and  trial  for  murder.  On  the 
early  moming  of  July  2, 1909  a  representative  of  ihtDailyMail  confronted 
him  with  the  news.  Shyamji  was  thoroughly  nonplussed.  He  denounced 
the  murder  unreservedly.  He  said  that  he  unequivocally  believed  that 
political  assassinations,  though  thoroughly  justified  in  India  were  worthy 
of  utmost  condemnation  when  perpetrated  in  England  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country.  Shyamji  had  expressed  the  same  opinion,  when  The 
Morning  Post  of  22  December,  1908  had  carried  a  report  of  an  Indian 
revolutionary  conspiracy  in  Paris,  with  the  aim  of  throwing  a  bomb  “on 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  may  happen  to  visit  Paris.” 
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Shyamji  refuted  the  allegation.  of  January  1, 1909 

carried  it,  which  read: 

Assuredly  Indian  nationalists  are  not  so  utterly  devoid  of  common 
sense  and  humanity  as  to  perpetrate  any  outrage  like  bomb  throwing 
in  a  foreign  country  which  generally  affords  them  an  asylum  or  a  safe 
place  of  retreat  for  their  political  activities.  Gratitude  apart,  their 
self-interest  must  tell  them  that  it  is  a  height  of  folly,  nay  a  suicidal 
policy  to  estrange  the  goodwill  of  their  hosts  by  doing  anything 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  a  civilised  country  or  against  international 
law.  One  may  legitimately  hold  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,  such  assassination  is  positively  murder,  if  committed  by  an 
Indian  anywhere  in  foreign  country. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  condemnation  of  Madan  Lai  in  particular 
and  cult  of  bomb  in  foreign  countries  in  general  created  a  biggest  crisis  in 
his  life.  The  nationalist  friends  and  colleagues  beseiged  him  with  angry 
demonstrations  and  scathing  comments.  He  was  accused  as  a  renegade,  and 
turncoat.  While  Dhingra’s  trial  was  pending  at  the  old  Bailey,  Savarkar 
and  other  young  patriots  attacked  him  with  daily  correspondence.  S  hyamji 
carefully  pondered  over  each  letter  for  days  together  and  after  a  lapse  of 
10  days,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Times.  In  that  he  applauded  Dhingra  as 
a  martyr  but  disclaimed  all  complicity  in  his  daring  deed.  He  said  : 

Although  I  have  had  no  connection  with  the  assassination  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  committed  on  political  grounds,  I  frankly  approve 
of  the  deed  and  regard  its  author  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Indian 
independence.  As  a  small  token  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
glorious  stand  he  had  made  by  staking  his  life,  we  in  our  humble 
capacity  propose  to  honour  his  name  by  grants  of  four  scholarships. 

Split  in  the  Revolutionary  Movement 

Shyamji  disclaimed  all  personal  connection  with  the  revolutionary 
conspiracies,  but  gave  theoritical  support  to  political  assassinations.  This 
made  him  an  easy  target  of  attack  by  the  imperialists  as  well  as  revolution¬ 
aries.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  1909,  the  younger  compatriots  had 
questioned  his  leadership.  Virendra  Nath  Chattopadhyay  (who  later  on 
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edited  The  Talwar  from  Berlin),  the  elder  brother  of  Sarojini  Naidu  wrote 
in  the  Times  of  March  4, 1909  as  follows: 

The  day  I  feel  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  political  assassination 
and  underground  work  I  shall  cease  to  write.  I  shall  return  to  my 
country  and  put  my  theories  into  practice.  But  I  shall  ceruiinly  not 
seek  a  safe  retreat  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  a  European  city. 

Though  Virendra  Nath  apologised  later  on,  the  murder  of  Wylie 
Curzon  and  events  following  it  caused  a  split  in  the  overseas  movement. 
The  British  government  decided  to  stamp  out  all  Indian  propaganda  in 
London.  The  English  printers  of  the  Indian  Sociologist,  Arthur  Borsley 
and  Guy  Aldered  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  on  charges  of  sedition. 
Shyamji  sold  out  the  London  property  and  started  printing  his  paper  in 
France.  Such  events  progressively  repelled  a  number  of  colleagues  and 
revolutionaries.  Devoted  friends  an'd  tried  colleagues  like  Stirdar  Singh 
Rana  and  Madame  Cama  were  disillusioned  “with  mock  heroics”  of  their 
erstwhile  idol. 

The  Bande  Matarani 

Shyamji’s  wavering  tactics  during  Dhingra  affairs  and  the  break  up 
of  India  House  brought  home  to  the  revolutionaries  at  Paris — the  necessity 
of  organizing  all  the  best  elements  of  the  Indian  nationalist  movement 
under  the  banner  of  a  truly  revolutionary  newspaper.  Hence  the  Bande 
Mataram — a  monthly  was  started  in  September  1909.  Hardyal  was  made 
the  editor.  The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  continue  the  glorious  campaign 
against  foreign  oppression  with  vigour  and  persistency.  Its  editor  laid 
down  the  following  technique  of  the  fight  for  freedom: 

We  hold  that  an  enslaved  people  must  pass  through  three  stages,  (a) 
The  first  of  educating  the  people.  The  instincts  of  selfishness  and 
avarice  must  be  destroyed,  the  indifference  to  high  interests  must  be 
cut  at  the  root.  The  spirit  of  slavery  must  disappear  before  slavery 
can  be  ended,  (b)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  war,  in  which  the  debris 
of  the  old  regime  must  be  removed  and  the  only  agent  that  can 
accomplish  this  work  is  the  sword.  And  (c)  the  third  is  that  of  recon¬ 
struction.  After  the  war,  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  consolida¬ 
tion  commences.  After  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  after  Garibaldi,  Cavour. 
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Even  so,  it  must  be  with  us.  Virtue  and  wisdom  first,  then  war. 
Finally  independence. 

Undoubtedy  the  Bande  Mataram  struck  a  new  note  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  No  support  was  sought  from  Spencer’s  ethics  or  from 
Congreve’s  declaration.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  right  of  self  defence  and 
the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Shyamji  was  left  alone. 


INTERNATIONAL  FACTOR 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  conscious  of  the  importance  of  interna¬ 
tional  factor  in  the  growth  of  national  movement.  As  a  student  in  England, 
he  had  studied  with  great  interest  the  role  of  the  Irish  patriots  in  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Movement.  He  had  made  friends  with  F.H.O’  Donnell,  an 
M.P.  and  President  of  the  Democratic  League,  who  championed  the  cause 
of  India  as  early  as  1879.  India  was  his  special  subject  of  study  and 
frequently  he  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  issues  of  over-taxation 
and  tyranny  of  foreign  government  in  India.  He  told  the  British  govem- 
menf  that  the  self-government  of  India  would  bt  logically  supported  by 
every  friend  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  In  July  1905  the  Democratic  Congress, 
headed  by  F.H.O’  Donnell  was  held  at  Halbom  Town  Hall.  Shyamji 
moved  a  resolution  there,  “Home  Rule  all  round,  Ireland  First,  India 
included — is  urgently  required  by  all  true  Democrats.”  For  this  he  received 
standing  ovation. 

Indian  Home  Rule  Movement  had  the  support  of  the  Irish  Republi¬ 
cans  from  the  very  beginning.  The  inauguration  of  India  House  was 
attended  by  Hyndman  and  S  winny  as  representatives  of  Social  Democratic 
Federation  and  Positivist  Society  respectively.  Madame  Despard,  Irish 
Republican  and  suffragette  and  Ouelch,  the  Editor  of  Justice  were  also 
present  on  the  occasion.  The  close  association  with  the  Irish  Republicans 
brought  the  Indian  Home  rule  on  par  with  Sin  Fein  movement  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  support  to  Indian  Home  rule  movement  was  not  confined 
to  England  only — it  was  extended  to  America  too  where  Irish  nationalists 
were  very  active.  They  had  their  own  organisations  and  newspapers.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  political  conditions  in  Amerida:had 
became  somewhat  favourable  for  India.  Inspite  of  the  strong  colour 
prejudice,  the  American  universities  admitted  Indian  students  and  all 
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subjects  of  study  were  open  to  them.  Such  students  were  given  warm 
welcome  by  the  Irish  Republicans.  Naturally  the  Indian  students  became 
members  of  Clan-na-Gael  and  other  Irish  associations.  During  this  period 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  with  the  help  of  his  Irish  friends  started  Home 
Rule  movement  in  America.  Among  those  who  helped  him  most  were 
George  Freeman,  Editor  of  the  Irish  Republican  paper  Gaelic  American 
published  from  New  York  and  John  Devay  of  Clan-na-Gaelc.  In  order  to 
familiarize  the  American  public  with  the  political  condition  of  India, 
George  Freeman  published  articles  on  India  in  Gaelic  America.  He  gave 
wide  publicity  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s  views  and  activities. 

Shyamji  reciprocated  by  frequently  publishing  extracts  from  Gaelic 
American  in  ihQ Indian  Sociologist.  It  strengthened  the  India-Irish  front  in 
a  worldwide  crusade  against  British  Imperialism.  On  various  occasions, 
moderates  called  “Collaborators  of  the  Imperialists”  in  disgust,  received 
severe  trouncing  from  the  Gaelic  American.  On  Dadabhai  Naoroji’s  Presi¬ 
dential  address  at  the  Calcutta  Congress  in  1906,  for  instance  it  made  the 
following  comments. 

Mr.  Naoroji  laid  at  great  length  the  effects  of  British  government  on 
the  moral  and  political  conditions  of  India  and  then,  when  one  would 
have  naturally  expected  him  with  a  life-long  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  terrible  ills  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  Indian  people,  to 
rise  to  the  occasion,  he  had  nothing  better  to  propose  than  fresh 
appeals  to  the  British.  The  thing  is  almost  too  ridiculous  for  belief. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  veteran  Indian,  after  spending  a 
life  time  exposing  the  British  robbery  and  oppression  of  his  country, 
actually  lost  all  courage  and  displayed  such  a  want  of  political 
sagacity  at  the  feet  of  India’s  tyrants.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Indian  nationalists  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Naoroji’s  policy  of 
j  mendicancy  and  futile  trust  have  been  inoculated  with  the  same 
I  virus  which  has  emasculated  the  Irish  parliamentarians  and  their  ad¬ 
herents,  and  will  render  them  impotent  for  anything  except  to  assist 
in  perpetuating  the  robbers’  rule  of  Great  Britain  over  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  people  who  have  an  undoubted  capacity,  and  of 
a  high  order,  for  swaraj  or  self-government  but  are  today  hardly 
above  the  level  of  sheep. 
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The  Gaelic  American  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Indian  Sociologist,  its 
circulation  was  banned  in  India.  Shyamji  adopted  many  of  the  Irish 
methods  in  his  Home  Rule  movement.To  cite  an  example — two  Irishmen 
were  indicted  for  displaying  in  the  city  of  Dublin  a  ‘seditious’  placard. 
Shyamji  reproduced  it  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  his  Indian  readers.  It  read: 

Irishmen — will  you  keep  your  country  enslaved  and  under  the  heel 
of  England  by  forming  the  English  army,  navy  or  police  force.  The 
chains  of  bondage  are  fastened  tightly  around  the  wrist  of  your 
beloved  mother.  Will  you  lend  your  aid  in  fastening  them  still  tighter 
by  joining  the  forces  that  are  keeping  her  enslaved.  You  can  assist 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  Irish  nation  by  refraining  from  entering  the 
English  forces.  If  you  are  an  Irishman,  you  will  be  true  to  Ireland  and 
by  refusing  to  take  the  cursed  Saxon  shilling,  you  will  lend  a  hand 
in  restoring  your  mother  Eiren  to  nationhood. 

The  jury  found  the  accused  ‘not  guilty’  and  they  were  discharged, 
Shyamji  too  asked  his  countrymen  in  a  similar  fashion  to  boycott  the  armed 
services  of  the  alien  government. 

Letter  to  American  President 

In  19 10-1 1  negotiations  were  going  on  between  England  and  America 
for  an  agreement  against  Germany  on  the  lines  of  England’s  agreement 
with  France  and  Russia.  In  April  1911,  Shyamji  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
President  Taft  of  the  U.S.A.  to  warn  him  against  entering  into  such  an 
agreement  with  England  saying  : 

A  solemnpact  with  that  arch  robber  and  enslaver  of  nations,  England 
which,  I  observe  with  some  amusement,  you  style  ‘the  mother 
country’,  in  your  recent  message  to  the  American  ambassador  in 
London.  Indeed  your  present  truckling  attitude  towards  England  is 
enough  to  make  the  bones  of  your  great  predecessor,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  rattle ^n  his  coffin.  Your  proposed 
alliance  with  England  is  nothing  short  of  putting  premium  on 
slavery  as  much  as  Americans,  who  themselves  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  will  be  forthwith  invited  to  assist  England  in  its  nefarious 
work  of  holding  in  servitude  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are 
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animated  by  the  same  desire  for  freedom  from  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  as  were  your  own  people  in  days  gone  by. 

The  Irish  organizations  in  U.S  .A.  greeted  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s 
letter.  Their  efforts  were  successful  because  the  Senate  virtually  rejected 
the  proposed  Anglo-American  U'eaty. 


PAN- ASIAN  MOVEMENT 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was  a  great  champion  of  Hindu-Muslim 
unity.  He  founded  scholarships  in  the  name  of  Bahadurshah  Zafar  and  Tipu 
Sultan  in  addition  to  those  named  after  Rana  Pratap  and  Shivaji.  Fellow¬ 
ships  were  given  to  Muslim  students.  Some  of  the  well-known  recipients 
of  these  fellowships  were  Abdul  Aziz,  Khuda  Baksh,  and  Haider  Raza. 
Suhrawardy  was  the  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Rule  Society  founded  in 
1905  by  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  Shyamji  cited  the  appeal  of  Amir  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  his  co-religionists  in  Delhi  not  to  slaughter  a  single  cow 
during  the  celebration  of  Bakr-Id,  to  forge  Hindu-Muslim  unity  and  said: 

H.M.  has  shown  great  consideration  for  the  feeling  of  Hindus  and 
laid  them  under  an  obligation.  We  wish  that  Hindus  and  Musalmans 
would  on  all  occasions  show  their  good  sense  by  following  the  noble 
exam|)les  set  by  that  mighty  ruler  and  thereby  avoiding  playing  into 
the  hands  of  their  British  enemies  who  are  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  their  dissensions. 

The  arrival  of  Mustafa  Kamal  Pasha  (later  on  President  of  the 
Turkish  Republic),  then  editor  of  Al-Iwa  Cairo  in  London,  gave  Shyamji 
Varma  an  opportunity  to  win  the  goodwill  of  Mohammadans  all  over  the 
world.  On  July  24,  1907,  Pan-Islamic  Society  organised  a  meeting  in 
honour  of  Mustafa  Kamal  Pasha  in  London  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant 
which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  W.S.  Blunt,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  and  others.  Suhrawardy,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Rule 
Society  and  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Islamic  Society  read  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  Egyptian  patriot.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  in  his  speech 
referred  to  the  message  of  sympathy  sent  to  the  Russians  which  was  signed 
by  prominent  men  of  England  and  urged  that  such  messages  should  be 
extended  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  India  and  other  oppressed  countries.  In 
conclusion  Shyamji  assured  Kamal  Pasha  that  Indians  sympathised  with 
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the  Egyptian  Mohammadans  as  heartily  as  they  did  with  the  Muslims  of 
India.  Mustafa  Kamal  Pasha  responded  by  saying  : 

The  march  of  events  and  vicissitudes  of  the  world  have  proved  that 
the  strong  current  of  science  and  knowledge  alone  can  give  us  life 
and  sovereign  power.  Those  who  march  with  the  current  arrive  at  the 
harbour  of  salvation.  Those  who  go  against  it  are  doomed. 

Wardani  and  Dhingra  compared 

In  the  beginning  of  1910  came  the  news  of  assassination  of  Boutros 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  by  a  nationalist  patriot,  Ibrahim 
Narsifel  Wardani. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  his  Irish  friends  had  already  resolved 
to  form  a  united  front  between  India,  Egypt,  Ireland  and  all  other  countries 
oppressed  by  the  British  Empire.  He  took  advantage  of  Waradani  incident 
to  foster  Indo-Egyptian  solidarity.  He  incessantly  referred  to  the  Egyptian 
problem  during  the  next  few  months  taking  care  to  emphasize  the  dictum 
that  ‘a  free  India  meant  a  free  Egypt’ .  When  El  Wardani  was  sentenced  to 
death,  Shyamji  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  saying  “Your 
Highness’  own  interest  and  humanity  enslaved  by  England  imperatively 
demand  Royal  clemency  favouring  martyr  Wardani.”  The  telegram  was 
published  in  the  Socialist  paper  L’//Mm^2«z7e  of  Paris  and  drew  attention  of 
the  freedom  loving  people  of  the  world.  From  the  scaffold  at  Cairo,  El 
Wardain  is  said  to  have  said,  “I  confess  that  God  is  one  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prophet  and  that  liberty  and  independence  is  a  saying  of  God.”  Shyamji 
wrote  on  his  martyrdom: 

There  is  surely  something  sublime  in  the  indifference  to  the  terrors 
of  imminent  death  displayed  by  the  brave  Egyptian  martyr,  who  in 
his  last  moments  upon  earth  could,  like  the  Indian  martyr  Dhingra, 
turn  his  thoughts  solely  upon  the  grand  destiny  of  his  country  and 
remain  utterly  indifferent  to  the  cruel  fate  impending  over  him. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  Shyamji  Varma’ s  propaganda  that  Dhingra  and 
W ardani  were  linked  up  in  spirited  song  by  El  Ghay ati ,  a  famous  Egyptian 
poet. 
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The  friends  of  Wardani  sent  a  copy  of  his  portrait  and  his  handwrit¬ 
ing  to  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  The  latter  won  two  new  allies — Egypt,  an 
organ  of  Egyptian  independence  movement  published  from  Geneva  and 
the  Islamic  Fraternity  published  from  Tokyo,  in  his  fight  against  the 
British  imperialism. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  awarded  a  prize  of  1000  francs  in  memory 
of  El  Wardani  to  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  Deromps  of  Paris  for  writing  a 
teatise  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  Egyptian  emancipation.  Shyamji 
published  the  excerpts  from  its  summary  in  the  Indian  Sociologist. 

In  march  1914,  Shyamji  again  took  advantage  of  new  journal.  La 
Partie  Egyptienne  launched  from  Geneva  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
M.M.  Rifat  for  expressing  his  solidarity  with  the  Egyptian  movement  for 
independence.  Most  of  the  articles  published  in  it  were  of  international 
import,  particularly  concerning  India,  Egypt  and  Ireland.  Shyamji  also 
published  several  articles  by  Dr.  Rifat  in  the  Indian  Sociologist. 

Pan- Asian  Movement 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  evinced  keen  iiuerest  in  the  development  of 
national  movements  in  Asia.  He  fully  shared  the  views  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
Editor  of  Gaelic  American  expressed  in  his  letter  of  May  10, 1909  : 

Turkish  Revolution  like  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  the  second  step 
in  a  great  Asiatic  revival.  And  the  coming  together  of  England  and 
Russia  to  rob  the  three  Mohmmadan  states  of  Western  Asia  is  going 
to  hurry  the  transformation  of  that  continent.  And  India  cannot  and 
should  not  remain  indifferent  if  she  herself  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  foreign  domination,  the  ruin  of  national  spirit  and 
independence  of  character. 

During  this  period  the  Asiatic  questions  were  constantly  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Sociologist.  In  1912  the  Chinese  Revolution 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  overthrew  the  Manchu  Empire. 
Shyamji  applied  its  lessons  to  India.  He  wrote :  “After  what  happened  in 
China  no  one  with  any  show  of  reason  regard  the  early  establishment  of  a 
free  form  of  National  Government  in  India  as  a  forlorn  hope.”  The  Chinese 
revolution  created  a  stir  among  the  millions  in  the  East.  Shyamji  com- 
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merited  in  Indian  Sociologist  on  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Trump  on  the 
happenings  in  Siam.  He  wrote  : 

In  today’s  Manchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  a  German  newspaper 
there  is  a  letter  from  a  Dr.  Trump  giving  an  account  of  a  consipiracy 
in  Siam  with  the  object  of  transforming  Siam  into  a  Republic.  Dr. 
Trump  winds  up  by  predicting  that  before  five  years  all  the  Europe¬ 
ans  will  be  turned  out  of  the  Far  East.  My  belief  is  that  as  brigand 
rulers  and  exploiters,  they  will  go  much  sooner. 

In  1910,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  met  Douwes  Dekker  of  Java  in 
Paris  and  advised  him  to  start  an  agitation  to  end  alien  rule  in  Java  and 
Sumatra.  Dekker  wentback  to  Java  and  started  a  paper  called  ih&Bandung 
Express.  Within  six  months  he  formed  the  Nationalist  Party  and  went  to 
Holland  for  propaganda.  On  return  to  Japan  in  1 9 1 3  he  was  jailed  and  then 
banished  with  other  patriots.  While  in  exile  he  suggested  the  formation  of 
an  union  of  all  the  suppressed  people  in  Java  and  outside  and  then  went  to 
Berlin  to  confer  with  Social  Democrats  to  plan  out  a  Pan  Asian  movement. 

Shyamji  commented : 

A  high  minded  English  gentleman  informs  that  Mr.  Dekker  has  been 
expelled  from  the  Dutch  Indies  obviously  through  the  machinations 
of  the  vile  British  foreign  officer.  He  was  given  the  alternative  of 
residing  in  Amboyina,  a  hopeless  fever  den  or  of  returning  to 
Europe.  His  vigorous  protests  and  his  exposures  of  the  ruthless 
exploitation  of  the  natives  became  so  dangerous  to  the  Dutch  rulers 
that  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  the  ancient 
punishment. 
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In  France  Shyamji  continued  his  activities  with  free  hand.  He  kept 
himself  in  touch  with  India  House  through  S  .R.  Rana  of  Paris  and  lent  his 
support  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people  and  countries  in  their 
struggle  against  foreign  oppression.  The  me^ure  of  his  success  could  be 
gauged  from  the  publicity  his  activities  received  in  the  foreign  Press. 
Shyamji  himself  commented  on  one  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  D/e 
Zeitschrift.  He  wrote : 

The  article  in  question  is  thoroughly  representative  of  our  views.  It 
is  the  first  authentic  dissertation  on  the  Indian  movement  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  a  great  German  magazine.  At  a  moment  like  the 
present  when  practically  the  whole  English  Press  is  exciting  feelings 
of  bitter  animosity  against  Germans,  the  article  under  consideration 
is  bound  to  create  sensation.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  our¬ 
selves  is  appended  to  the  article  in  course  of  which  the  German  editor 
jocularly  remarks  that  the  English  dread  our  propaganda  quite  as 
much  s  they  fear  the  idea  of  a  German  invasion. 

The  article  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  Indian  revolutionary 
alliance  with  Germany  during  the  War. 

The  revolutionary  activities  in  Germany  gathered  strength  after  the 
arrival  of  Champak  Raman  Pillai.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  Walter 
Stricland,  a  Yorkshire  Baronet  who  left  England  in  1 889  and  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Asia  and  Australasia.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1908  he 
took  with  him  Champak  Raman  Pillai,  a  Tamil  boy  and  sent  him  to  Zurich 
to  learn  engineering.  Walter  Strickland  gave  reasons  for  his  staying  away 
from  England  in  one  of  the  letters  he  wrote  in  19 12.  It  said,  “Realizing  after 
my  long  stay  in  the  East  that  the  English  and  their  despotism  there,  and 
more  particularly  in  India  was  nothing  but  a  camora  of  infamous,  bestial 
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and  obscene  thieves. .  .and  that  the  infamous  despotism  of  England  was 
rapidly  becoming  as  meddlesome  and  unjust  in  England  as  it  was  in 
India. . .”  In  August  1909  he  sent  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  Shyamji  Krishna 
V  arma  in  honour  of  Madan  Lai  Dhingra  along  with  a  letter  advising  Indians 
“to  beat  the  English  till  the  blood  ran  out  of  their  pores”.  With  Strickland 
for  an  adoptive  father,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Champak  Raman  Pillai 
became  a  very  advanced  nationalist.  In  June  1912  an  organisation  called 
“International  Pro-India  Committee”  was  formed  in  Zurich  of  which 
Champak  Raman  Pillai  was  the  President  and  Dr.  Edward  Briess,  Vice 
President.  Strickland,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  Karl  Bleibtreu  were 
made  assessors  of  the  Committee.  In  the  beginning  the  Committee  did 
nothing  except  contributed  a  few  anti-British  articles  to  Swiss  and  German 
Press.  In  September  1914  Champak  Raman  Pillai  approached  the  German 
Counsel  in  Zurich  and  gave  him  the  outline  of  the  Indian  revloutionary 
movement.  The  latter  promised  to  communicate  this  to  his-Government 
and  to  try  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  publish  anti-British  literature  in 
Germany.  In  1915  a  regular  organisation  named  ‘Indian  National  Party’ 
which  was  attached  to  German  General  Staff  was  established  in  Berlin. 
Virendranath  Chattopadhyay,  Taraknath  Das,  Hardayal  and  Barkatullah 
actively  worked  for  it.  The  Indian  National  Party  carried  on  a  number  of 
activities  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  production  of  anti-British 
literature  and  sending  arms  to  India  with  a  view  to  foment  rebellion  there. 

Shyamji  Moves  to  Geneva 

In  April  19 14  King  George  V  visited  Paris  to  strengthen  the  Entente 
Cordial,  conceived  as  the  best  bullwork  against  the  threatened  German 
invasion.  It  was  obvious  that  the  position  of  Indian  nationalists  residing  in 
Paris  would  be  seriously  jeopardised  at  the  outbreak  of  European  , war. 
Shyamji  took  the  hint  in  time  and  shifted  to  Geneva.  In  the  June  issue  of 
the  Indian  Sociologist,  Shyamji  explained  the  circumstances,  which 
compelled  him  to  shift  his  headquarters.  He  wrote: 

In  the  April  number,  we  narrated  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  British 
spies  and  explained  the  situation  while  referring  to  the  then  expected 
visit  of  King  George  V  to  Paris.  Some  idea  of  vexation  and 
annoyance  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  can  be  had  when  we  say 
that  during  the  week  of  the  Royal  visit,  while  we  were  absent  from 
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Paris,  two  separate  premptory  summons  from^  the  Prefecture  of 
Pol  ice  were  served  at  our  house  requiring  our  attendance  at  the  local 
Police  office  and  ordering  us  to  produce  our  declaration  of  residence 
as  a  foreigner.  This  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
government. . .  We  had  to  leave  France  in  order  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  our  internal  and  external  enemies. 

By  external  enemies  he  meant  the  spies  of  the  British  government 
and  his  internal  enemies  were  his  Indian  detractors  in  Paris.  Finally 
Shyamji  declared  his  resolve  : 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  we  leave  Paris  we  are  being 
silenced  by  our  enemies.  The  true  courage  is  not  incompatible  with 
nervousness  and  heroism  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  fear  but  the 
conquest  of  it. 

That  he  meant  to  continue  his  energetic  propaganda,  was  evident  by 
the  contents  of  July  1914  number  of  the  Indian  Sociologist. Bidding 
farewell  to  France,  he  wrote  : 

That  the  Republican  France  may  never  be  the  prey  or  cat’s  paw  of 
its  traditional  self-seeking  enemy,  England — the  oppressor  and 
enslaver  of  one  quarter  of  the  human  race — is  the  heartfelt  parting 
good  wish  of  the  victims  of  British  terrorism,  who  as  a  political 
refugee  has  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  great  French 
people  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  War  Years 

Even  from  Switzerland  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  kept  himself  well 
informed  about  the  happenings  in  India.  He  remained  in  close  contact 
through  correspondence  with  Hardayal  whether  the  latter  was  in  Berlin  or 
in  Constantinople.  Shyamji,  however,  had  given  a  pledge  of  political  in¬ 
action  to  Swiss  Government.  He  explained  the  situation  : 

When  we  left  Paris,  we  fully  intended  to  carry  our  propaganda  work 
with  the  same  regularity  as  we  have  observed  for  the  last  ten  years. 
All  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  August 
number  were  completed  towards  the  end  of  July  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  storm  burst  on  the  political  horizon  of  Europe. 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  Press  have  been  temporarily 
resn'icted  here.  A  military  censorship  has  been  established  and  under 
its.operation  expression  of  opinion  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
susceptibilities  of  any  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  war  is 
positively  discouraged  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Swiss  govern¬ 
ment  is  most  anxious  to  maintain  its  neutrality  towards  all  the 
contending  parties.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  a  stranger  who  has 
sought  and  founded  asylum  in  this  traditionally  free  country  should 
not  do  anything  to  compromise  the  declared  will  and  policy  of  the 
Government  under  whose  flag  he  enjoys  security  of  1  ife  and  property 
in  these  troubled  times.  Under  these  painful  circumstances,  it  is  our 
painful  but  imperative  duty  to  remain  silent  while  the  war  is  raging 
in  Europe. 

True  to  his  word  Shyamji  suspended  publication  of  the  Indian 
Sociologist  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  Indian  Revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  course  of  the  War. 


NON-CO-OPERATION 

MOVEMENT 


The  World  War  I  ended  with  the  victory  of  England  and  her  allies 
over  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Indian  Revolutionary  movement 
supported  mainly  by  Germany  received  a  set-back. 

In  India  there  was  a  mood  of  defiance.  Events  followed  in  quick 
succession  which  gave  a  new  tempo  to  the  nationalist  struggle.  The 
Montague-Chelmsford  Reforms  of  1919  put  forward  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  progressive  step  towards  responsible  government  failed  to 
satisfy  the  democratic  aspirations  of  Indians.  The  discontent  over  it  was 
augmented  by  the  failure  of  the  allies  to  take  note  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Indian  Muslims  over  Khilafat.  The  Congress  had  undergone  a  sea  change 
during  the  war  years.  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  returned  from  South  Africa  in 
1915  was  at  the  helm  of  its  affairs.  He  had  adopted  a  revolutionary 
programme  of  non-violent  non-co-operation  to  fight  the  British.  The 
success  of  Champaran  satyagraha  in  1 9 1 7  and  that  of  Kheda  in  19 1 8  under 
his  leadership  had  boosted  the  morale  of  the  people.  In  1919  the  British 
government  fired  a  new  salvo  in  the  already  charged  atmosphere  by 
passing  Rowlatt  Act.  Agitation  against  it  culminated  in  the  ghastly  tragedy 
at  Jallianwala  Bagh.  Gandhiji  who  had  so  far  accepted  the  British  claim 
that  their  Empire  rested  on  moral  political  principles  and  that  India  had 
benefitted  by  being  its  member,  advised  the  countrymen  to  withdraw  co¬ 
operation  from  a  Government  which  has  shown  no  justice.  He  launched 
non-co-operation  movement  in  1920  to  mend  or  end  the  Empire.  The 
Muslim  League  too  supported  it.  However,  the  liberals  in  the  Congress, 
viz.  Srinivas  Sastri,  TeJ  Bahadur  Sapru,  Dinshaw  Wacha,  Surendra  Nath 
Banerjea,  C.Y.  Chintamani  and  others  condemned  it  as  a  danger  to  the 
stability  and  peace  of  India  and  dubbed  Gandhiji  as  a  ‘Nihilist’. 
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In  September  1921  ‘a  close  door’  meeting  had  taken  place  between 
Gandhiji  and  revolutionaries.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  revolutionaries 
joined  the  non-co  operation  movement  on  a  trial  basis.  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  had  the  unusual  knack  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  He 
announced  his  support  to  the  non-co-operation  movement  and  to  make  it 
abiding  announced  a  scheme  of  Tilak  Memorial  lectureship  and  donated 
Rs.  10,000  for  the  same.  He  appointed  Gandhiji  its  trustee  for  the  first  three 
years  and  thereafter,  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  to 
select  the  lecturer  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  of  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

In  the  second  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  India  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Maharao  of  Kutch  and  Srinivas  Sastri.  Shyamji  commented  on 
India’s  inclusion  by  quoting  H.G.  Wells  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  many  manifest  faults  of  that  most  premature  project — the 
League  of  Nations — was  the  fiction  that  it  brought  in  India  as  a  self- 
governing  nation,  as  if  she  were  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  those  self- 
governing  nations;  her  people  are  under  an  amount  of  political 
repression  which  is  now  perhaps  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  She  is  as  little  fitted  to  deal  on  equal  terms  v/ith  them  as  the 
jungle  deer,  let  us  say,  is  to  join  a  conference  of  the  larger  species  in 
the  North  Pole  regions. 

He  added :  “India’s  inclusion  in  the  League  was  preposterous  fraud 
and  fiction.”  As  to  the  Maharao  of  Kutch,  Shyamji  felt  compelled  to  state 
that  he  was  not  elected  by  Indian  princes  as  their  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations  but  that  he  attended  the  Assembly  as  a  nominee  of  the  despotic 
alien  rulers  of  India.  He  appealed  to  the  Indian  princes  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  achievement  of  national  independence  as  was  done  by  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  Shyamji  however,  reserved  his  most  vitriolic  remarks  for 
Srinivas  Sastri,  the  other  Indian  representative  to  the  League.  Sastri  had 
stated  in  Bombay  (April,  1992)  on  his  return  from  Geneva : 

I  believe  that  as  time  goes  on,  people  in  England  will  also  realise  that 
the  attachment  of  the  Indian  people  generally  to  the  throne  has  not 
been  touched  by  recent  events  in  India  and  that  India  belonged  to  a 
great,  mighty  and  glorious  empire  and  that  so  long  as  she  remained 
within  the  Empire  they  could  never  cease  to  grow. 
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Shyamji  denounced  Sastri  in  the  following  terms  : 

Any  one  expressing  sentiments  such  as  these  extolling  the  foreign 
yoke  in  any  European,  American  or  other  civilised  country  would 
assuredly  be  regarded  as  traitor  and  treated  as  such.  Mr.  Sastri  is  a 
staunch  follower  of  the  late  Mr.  G.K.  Gokhale,  founder  of  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  the  members  of  which  frankly  accept  the 
British  connection  as  ordained  in  the  inscrutable  dispensation  of 
providence.  Goldwin  Smith  humourously  observes  in  his  book  The 
Empire,  “Providence  no  doubt  puts  conquered  territories  in  the 
conquerers’  hands  and  providence  puts  stolen  purse  in  the  pocket  of 
the  thief....” 

In  the  very  first  number  of  the  Indian  Sociologist  which  appeared 
in  1905,  we  drew  our  readers’  attention  to  the  memorable  sociologi¬ 
cal  truth  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  “That  inequitable 
government  can  support  itself  only  by  the  aid  of  the  nation  corre¬ 
spondingly  inequitble  in  its  sentiments  and  acts.  Injustice  cannot 
reign  if  the  community  does  not  furnish  a  new  supply  of  unjust 
agents.  It  is  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  themselves  like  Mr.  Sasu-i  and 
others  of  his  kind  that  India  is  enslaved  since  a  few  thousand 
Englishmen  could  not  possibly  keep  in  subjection  hundreds  of 
millions  of  indigenous  people  if  the  latter  did  not  become  the  willing 
tools  of  their  task  masters. 
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After  the  death  ofB.G.Tilak  in  1920andofH.M.Hyndmanin  1922, 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  retired  from  active  politics.  September  1922 
seems  to  be  the  last  issue  of  the,  Indian  Sociologist.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  Hyndman  and  contained  perhaps  his  farewell  to  the  active 
politics.  Shyamji  wrote : 

Our  enemies  believe  and  often  assert  that  we  hate  all  Englishmen 
because  our  propaganda  is  directed  against  England’s  rule  in  India 
and  other  conquered  countries.  That  this  assertion  is  not  well 
grounded  is  proved  by  our  grateful  admiration  of  the  noble  work  of 
the  late  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Richard  Congreve  and  Edmund  Burke 
in  honour  of  whose  memory  we  founded  scholarships  and  lecture¬ 
ships  many  years  ago.  As  an  illustration  of  the  same  appreciative 
turn  of  mind  showing  that  we  do  not  dislike  all  Englishmen  indis¬ 
criminately,  we  have  addressed  the  following  communication  re¬ 
garding  the  late  H.M.  Hyndman,  whose  life-long  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  countries  like  India,  fully  entitles  him  to  com¬ 
memorative  volume. 

Shyamji  then  quoted  from  a  personal  letter  of  a  high  minded 
Englishman.  It  read : 

I  would  therefore,  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  dissuade  the 
Egyptians  in  Egypt  from  accepting  any  sort  of  compromise  with  the 
loathsome,  treacherous  and  unspeakable  English.  Let  the  Irish 
refuse' the  same  and  above  all  you  Hindus.  The  fact  of  these  brutes 
and  ruffians  having  made  the  offers  ought  to  consolidate  the  unity 
of  their  dupes  in  refusing  any  sort  of  compromise.  For  this  leprous 
cancer  there  is  one  remedy  and  one  only,  viz.,  total  and  complete 
extirpation.  I  am  never  weary  of  quoting  the  words  of  Venetian 
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patriot  Daniel  Mannin,  when  the  Austrian  despotism  hoped  for  the 
deflection  of  their  victims  by  similar  blarney.  We  don’t  want  to  be 
kind  to  us,  we  want  you  to  go  away  altogether. 

After  quoting  this,  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  added : 

Our  chief  object  in  reproducing  from  time  to  time  the  views  of 
prominent  writers  and  thinkers  whose  highly  developed  sense  of 
justice  prompts  them  to  reprimand  severly  their  selfish  and  unjust 
countrymen  is  to  prove  to  Indians,  the  Irish,  the  Egyptians  and  all 
other  victims  of  British  tyranny  that  they  have  every  justification, 
eyen  according  to  some  British  opinion  in  resisting  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion  and  throwing  off  the  alien  yoke. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  Indian  Sociologist,  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma’ s  activity  was  confined  to  casual  correspondence  and  still  more 
casual  meetings  with  Indian  and  foreign  friends.  In  1923  he  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  Indian  propaganda  which  Champak  Raman  Pillai  tried  to 
reorganise  from  Berlin.  Shyamji  wished  him  all  success  with  the  new 
Sw2j:2L}Ofiiceandihcip2LpcT,Indian  Independence  ihatPiWaii  had  launched 
after  the  debacle  of  the  German  Revolution. 

A  little  later  the  Third  International  in  the  Soviet  Russia,  paved  way 
for  the  first  conference  of  all  oppressed  nationalities  at  Brussels.  As  aresult 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  a  permanent  body  called  the  League 
against  Imperialism  and  for  National  Independence  was  established  with 
headquarters  at  Berlin.  Virendranath  Chattopadhyay  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Office.  He  exchanged  a  number  of  letters  with 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma. 

In  the  beginning  of  1930  Shyamji  developed  intestinal  problems  and 
his  health  deteriorated  very  fast.  He  was  operated  and  there  was  temporary 
relief.  Soon,  however,  there  was  a  relapse.  He  was  admitted  to  Clinique  La 
Colline  but  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery.  He  himself  knew  that  his  end 
was  in  sight.  He  told ^  his  wife  not  to  leave  his  bedside.  Very  soon  he 
breathed  his  last  on  the  31st  of  March,  1930. 

He  had  been  the  pole  star  of  Indian  freedom  movement  till  the  very 
last.  He  stood  by  every  word  that  he  had  written  regarding  the  ultimate  goal 
of  political  movement  as  well  as  the  actual  means  of  achieving  it.  While 
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he  continued  to  pin  his  faith  on  the  peaceful  methods,  boycott  of  everything 
British  which  is  borne  out  by  his  support  to  Gandhiji’s  non-co-operation 
movement,  he  stoutly  defended  the  use  of  all  and  every  means  for  ending 
British  power  in  India.  Nor  did  he  remain  a  narrow  minded  nationalist 
wedded  to  the  fortune  of  his  own  country.  His  correspondence  and 
association  with  representatives  of  other  oppressed  countries,  internation¬ 
alists,  pacifists,  socialists  and  communists  reveal  that  he  stood  for  liquida¬ 
tion  of  British  hegemony  all  over  the  world. 


HIS  PERSONALITY 


Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  had  a  fine  personality,  5 *-9”  tall  with 
vigorous  healthy  constitution.  About  his  dress  Harbilas  Sarada,  his  friend 
of  Ajmer  days  wrote  : 

He  amassed  fortune  but  never  lived  a  life  of  luxury.  He  was  well 
dressed  but  wore  no  rings  on  his  fingers.  The  buttons  on  his  jackets 
were  always  of  silver  and  not  of  gold.  He  never  used  a  shirt  in  India. 
Ordinary  Gujarati  longcloth  jacket  was  used  by  him.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  beaver  black  cap  all  the  year  round.  A  long  buttoned 
up  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  best  black  broadcloth  and  stripped  black 
woollen  trousers  in  winter  and  a  coat  of  white  Chinese  silk  and  white 
duck  trousers  in  summer.  This  dress  never  varied. 

About  his  dress  in  the  later  period,  Indulal  Yagnik,  his  first  biogra¬ 
pher  wrote  that  he  used  to  go  every  day  to  the  stock  exchange  in  Geneva 
dressed  like  a  clergyman. 

He  was  not  fond  of  theatres.  Sarda  narrated  an  incident  in  this 
connection.  F.L.  Reid,  Principal  of  Ajmer  Government  College  once 
suggested  that  they  would  dine  together  and  later  go  to  the  theatre.  S  hyamji 
Krishna  Varma  is  said  to  have  replied,  “Dine,  yes,  but  theatre,  we  will  see 
about  it.” 

Business  Acumen  and  Thrifty  Habits 

He  was  a  shrewd  businessman.  His  enthusiasm  over  the  victory  of 
Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  led 
him  to  invest  some  money  in  the  new  Japanese  loans  that  were  then  floated 
on  the  European  market.  Some  called  it  a  foolhardy  adventure.  However, 
it  enabled  Shyamji  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  was 
known  for  his  thrifty  habits.  He  spent  only  one-fifth  of  his  income.  His 
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usual  thriftiness  was  however,  relaxed  in  favour  of  little  children  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond. 

Shyamji  was  uncompromising  and  fearless.  During  his  Oxford'days 
he  had  an  interview  with  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The 
latterasked  him  if  the  people  of  India  enjoyed  British  rule.  Shyamji  replied 
that  compared  to  the  Mohammadan  rule,  “we  enjoyed  same  privileges  for 
if  the  Mohammadans  kicked  us  in  the  back,  the  English  kicked  us  in  the 
stomach.” 

In  J  une  1905,  Shyamji  attended  a  meeting  of  London  Indian  Society. 
Dr.  John  Pollen,  a  retired  civilian  of  Bombay  was  the  speaker.  He  said  that 
Indians  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  government  for  the  privileges  of  free 
expression  of  opinion  which  they  enjoyed  and  that  had  the  Russians  been 
in  the  place  of  British  in  India  “the  Congress  would  have  been  dispensed 
with  ball”  and  most  of  the  Indian  leading  men  participating  in  the  Bombay 
Congress  would  have  been  on  their  way  to  Siberia. 

Shyamji  gave  him  a  biting  retort  quoting  brilliant  passages  from 
Roman  oratory.  Right  from  1905,  Shyamji  enjoyed  an  uneviable  position 
in  the  national  movement.  He  had  made  many  enemies  in  rival  groups  of 
London  and  Paris.  He  was  severly  criticised  for  some  of  his  activities  and 
at  times  there  were  open  threats  to  his  life. 

Bande  Matram  and  The  Talwar  often  attacked  him  through  insinu¬ 
ation.  In  April  1910,  Shyamji  received  a  letter  from  Bombay  which 
accused  him  of  double  standard.  It  said  he  preached  sacrifice  and  hard  life 
for  liberating  the  motherland  but  himself  lead  a  comfortable  life.  It  further 
said: 

You  are  daily  referred  to  with  scorn  and  contempt  by  writers  in  the 
English  Press  who  regard  you  as  a  contemptible  coward.  It  has 
brought  shame  to  our  cause.  A  few  of  us  met  at  Poona  sometime  back_ 
and  took  an  oath  to  kill  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  Such  an  act  would 
remove  a  stumbling  block  to  our  cause. 

Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  ignored  such  threats.  But  when  Dr.  Annie 
Besant  accused  him  of  exposing  only  young  boys  to  the  dangers  of 
revolutionary  activities  while  remaining  himself  in  the  background, 
Shyamji  replied : 
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Often  owing  to  failing  health,  advancing  years,  temperament  or 
some  other  special  circumstances,  one  is  unable  to  accomplish  a 
certain  task  but  nonetheless  one  can  admire  those  who,  more 
favourably  situated  have  the  capacity  and  the  opportunity  to  perform 
it.  Who  would  not  applaud  the  sublime  courage  and  devotion 
displayed  by  Joan  ot  Arc  or  a  Lakshmibai  or  to  employ  an  i  1  lustration 
taken  from  every  day  life,  by  some  young  fellow  gallantly  braving 
the  tempestuous  seas  in  an  effort  to  carry  a  life-saving  cord  from  the 
shore  to  a  vessel  shipwrecked  on  a  rocky  shore,  and  thus  to  rescue 
the  people  in  distress?  In  the  last  case,  how  few  among  the  many 
bystanders  would  be  able,  willing  as  they  might  be  to  undertake  so 
Herculean  a  task? 

Moreover  Shyamji  explained  that  he  had  undertaken  to  propagate 
certain  political  doctrines  and  for  their  efficient  dissemination  a  “safe 
home  in  a  foreign  country”  was  absolutely  necessary.  However,  he 
bem oaned :  “ We  have  been  subj ec  ted  th ro ugh o u t  o ur  ca rec r  to  v  i  1 1  i  f  ic a t i  on 
and  persecution,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  a  natural  alien  enemies  but  also 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  those  from  whom  we  might  have  reasonably 
expected  sympathy  and  co-operation.”  Undisturbed  by  such  accusations 
he  assured  his  readers :  “It  has  not  deterred  us,  nor  will  it  prevent  us  in  the'" 
future  from  following  the  path  of  duty  we  originally  marked  out  for 
ourselves.” 

Bhanumati 

Bhanumati,  the  daughter  of  Seth  Chhabildas  bore  with  courage  and 
equanimity  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  her  husband’s  fortunes  in  India  and 
abroad  for  about  55  years.  This  brave  and  intelligent  lady  perfected  her 
English  in  London  and  learnt  French  in  Paris.  She  entertained  and  freely 
conversed  with  students  and  statesmen,  patriots  and  revolutionaries,  who 
repaired  to  her  hospitable  house  from  all  countries  and  climes.  To  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  her  husband  she  donated  a  sum  of  10,000  Swiss  francs 
to  the  Geneva  University.  She  also  left  10,000  Swiss  francs  to  a  hospital 
in  Geneva  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  it  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick  in  the  city  of  her  adoption.  She  presented  the  Sanskrit  and  Oriental 
Library  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  to  Institute  dc  Civilisation  indiennens, 
Sorbonne.  Finally  she  made  a  trust  of  her  property  for  awarding  scholar- 
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ships  to  deserving  Indian  students  for  prosecuting  higher  studies  in  the 
University  of  Sorbonne.  Nearly  two  million  French  Francs  were  thus  made 
available  for  scholarship  funds. 

Bhanumati  Krishna  Varma,  breathed  her  last  at  Geneva  on  22nd 
August,  1933 — a  little  more  than  3  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
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The  last  to  see  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  among  the  public  men  was 
ShivaPrasad  Gupta  of  Varanasi,  the  leader  of  non-co-operation  movement 
and  the  editor  of  Daily  Aaz.  He  had  gone  to  Frankfurt  to  participate  in  the 
Second  World  Conference  of  Oppressed  Nationalities.  Shiva  Prasad  saw 
Shyamji  on  his  way  to  Frankfurt  as  well  as  on  his  return  journey  to  India. 
He  was  present  when  Shyamji  breathed  his  last  at  Clinique  La  Colline. 
Shiva  Prasad  was  deeply  touched  by  the  awe-  inspiring  appearance  of  the 
departed  leader.  He  informed  Sardar  Singhji  Rana  in  Paris  of  Shyamji’s 
death  and  the  news  was  then  carried  to  the  world  at  large.  Sardar  Singhji 
Rana  rushed  to  Geneva  to  offer  his  condolences  to  the  bereaved  Bhanumati 
Krishna  Varma.  She  received  him  like  a  long  lost  brother.  It  was  largely 
due  to  their  mutual  understanding  that  Shyamji’s  books  and  property  were 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  dearest  to  the  heart  of  the  departed  patriot. 

India  then  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  national  struggle.  Gandhiji  was 
marching  to  the  sea,  under  a  blaze  of  world  publicity  to  launch  salt 
satyagraha  at  Dandi  on  April  6, 1930.  Sardar  Bhagat  Singh  and  his  gallant 
companions  were  undergoing  long  drawn  out  trial  in  the  Lahore  jail. 
Therefore,  the  nationalist  Press  could  not  appreciate  the  loss  the  nation  had 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma.  Still  some  papers  carried 
write-ups  on  his  life  and  work.  For  instance.  The  Maharatta’  (Pune),  of 
April  13, 1930,  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  late  Mr.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  in  Switzerland  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  one  important  link  that  joined,  the  past  with 
the  present  national  movement  has  been  snapped.  Nearly  30  years 
ago,  Mr.  Shyamji  who  had  at  one  time  occupied  the  post  of  Diwan 
in  a  Kathiawar  State,  left  this  country  for  good.  In  England  where  he 
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Stayed,  he  collected  around  him  young  Indians  whom  he  inspired 
with  burning  patriotism.  He  was  a  fiery  revolutionary,  who  was 
convinced  that  Indians  would  not  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  English¬ 
men  unless  they  adopted  Russian  methods  of  violence.  In  1904,  he 
offered  scholarships  for  competent  and  talented  youths  to  enable 
them  to  travel  all  over  the  world  and  study  the  political  systems  of 
governments  in  different  countries.  The  famous  ‘India  Home’ 
where  many  students  stayed  while  studying  in  England,  was  his 
idea.  His  Indian  Sociologist  which  preached  his  philosophy  had 
reached  then  a  high  water-mark  in  propagandist  journalism.  One 
does  not  feel  competent  enough  to  record  a  verdict  with  regard  to  the 
correctness  or  otherwise  of  his  revolutionary  policy.  This  task  must 
be  left  to  the  future  history  of  India.  His  life  as  an  exile  from  his 
motherland,  has  a  tragic  touch  in  it.  He  sacrificed  his  vast  riches  and 
talents  on  the  altar  of  freedom  of  his  country.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  an  ardent  patriot  and  there  will  be  a  special  niche  for  him  in  the 
heart  of  his  countrymen. 

The  most  fitting  tribute  was,  however,  paid  to  his  memory  by  Bhagat 
Singh  and  his  comrades.  Indulal  Yagnik  his  first  biographer  wrote  : 

Shyamji  will  undoubtedly  be  accorded  by  history,  the  distinction 
rare  in  the  annals  of  Indian  publicists  and  politicians — of  having 
firmly  maintained  his  ground  that  he  occupied  from  the  beginning 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  and  having  recanted  nothing  of  what  he 
had  said  or  written  during  the  best  year  of  his  life. 

Above  all  Shyamji  will  be  remembered  in  future  years  for  his  two 
outstanding  achievements,  first,  the  India  House,  which  bred  and  nour¬ 
ished  some  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  period  and  which  contributed  some 
vivid-pages  to  the  history  of  India.  Second,  his  fearless  and  ingenious 
propaganda  for  India’ s  freedom  which  he  succeeded  in  putting  right  across 
the  most  conservative  of  British  national  newspapers.  Even  when  these  are 
forgotten,  Shyamji’ s  life  and  message  will  shine  forth  as  a  beacon  light  in 
the  enveloping  darkness  guiding  the  future  sons  and  daughters  of  India  to 
travail  dauntlessly  and  uncompromisingly  for  the  independence  of  their 
country. 
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Sarat  Chandra  Bose,  the  elder  brother  of  Netaji  Subhash  Chandra  wrote : 

I  feel  proud  to  call  to  mind  the  glorious  traditions  that  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  and  his  comrades  established  in  their  fight  for 
India’s  freedom.  They  dreamt  of  and  fought  for  India’s  independ¬ 
ence,  when  most  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Congress,  who 
assumed  power  in  1947  as  a  result  of  compromise  with  the  British 
Imperialist  government  were  either  co-operating  with  the  British 
Imperialists  or  acquiescing  the  British  imperialist  rule  or  were  in 
political  nurseries  with  their  ideas  unformed.  They  started  their 
crusade  for  winning  independence  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  latter  could  not  conceive  it  before  1929. 

May  the  example  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  and  his  comrades 
continue  to  inspire  the  people  of  India  and  may  the  latter  dedicate 
themselves  to  unfinished  work  which  the  former  so  nobly  advanced. 


APPENDIX-I 


BENEDICTION  OF  SWAMI  DAYANAND 

SARASWATI 


13th  July  1880 


May  the  benediction  of  Dayanand  Saraswati  Swami  rest  upon 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  who  deserve  all  commendation  for  his  learning 
and  his  perseverance  in  the  path  of  Vedic  religion,  etc.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
not  cheered  me  for  some  time  by  a  letter.  I  now  write  hoping  that  you  will 
rejoice  my  heart  by  replying  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  sort  of  men  are  there  in  England?  What  are  their  characteris¬ 
tics,  qualities,  dispositions  and  actions?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  land,, 
water  and  air  there?  What  kind  of  eatables,  solid  and  liquid  and  what  other 
things  {Lehya,  chushya)  can  be  had  there?  Is  the  object  of  your  visit  to 
England  being  accomplished  every  day?  How  many  men  read  Sanskrit 
with  you  and  what  books  do  they  study? 

What  is  your  monthly  income  and  what  are  your  expenses?  How 
much  time  you  have  for  study,  for  teaching  and  for  meditation?  How  is  that 
your  fame  for  discoursing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  true  religion  (Vedas)  has 
not  spread  so  rapidly  in  England  as  it  formerly  did  here  in  India?  Perhaps 
you  have  already  acquired  a  reputation  without  our  having  heard  of  it,  as 
we  live  at  a  long  distance  from  you,  or  perhaps  you  have  had  no  leisure  to 
write  to  us.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  is  my  earnest  recommendation  that,  as  soon 
as  you  finish  your  studies  and  your  teaching  work,  you  should  deliver 
lectures  for  the  propagation  of  Vedic  doctrines,  and  then  return,  but  not 
before,  for  a  good  reputation  so  acquired  is  preferable  to  making  money, 
nay  it  confers  a  great  blessings  (Sivakari). 

What  is  the  present  opinion  of  our  beloved  Professor  Monier 
Williams  and  Max  Muller  about  Vedas  and  other  Sastras?  Have  they  and 
others  any  regard  for  the  dissemination  of  the  meaning  of  those  works 
{Tadartha  prachar)!  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Theosophical  Society  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Vedic  Branch  (Vedic  Sabha)  in  London?  Have  you  ever  seen  Her 
Majesty  the  great  queen  Empress  of  India?  Have  you  seen  the  assembly 
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called  Parliament?  Please  do  answer  these  questions  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  write  to  me  at  length  about  other  topics  which  you  think  worth 
mentioning.  This  will  suffice  for  the  present  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
long  letters  to  the  intelligent. 

Written  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  lunar 
month  of  Asadh,  Samvat  1937  (1880  AD). 


Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati. 
Meerut. 
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India  House 
Poona  City,  India 

10th  July,  1905. 

My  Dear  Pandit  Shyamji, 

I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Madhao  Rao  Jadhav, 
"who  goes  there  on  a  business  in  which  he  may  require  your  help  and 
assistance  in  various  ways.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  highly  obliged  if  you  give 
him  a  hearing  and  help  him  as  much  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Madhav  Rao  may  be  trusted  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  will  explain 
to  you  personally  the  nature  of  business  and  the  assistance  that  he  may 
require  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  important  from 
every  point  of  view. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Kesari,  the  newspaper  edited  by  me,  I  have 
noticed  in  a  leader — your  efforts  on  behalf  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
institution  started  by  you  there,  for  the  benefit  of  our  country .  Please  accept 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  which  you  have 
started  these  institutions.  The  freer  atmosphere  of  England  gives  you  a 
scope  which  we  can  never  hope  to  get  here. 

I  have  received  through  Mr.  Gadgil  your  kind  message  asking  me  to 
go  to  England.  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  take  up  work  there 
in  the  same  way  as  yourself.  However,  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  London  sooner 
or  later,  and  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  some  good  result. 

Hoping  this  find  you  in  good  health. 

I  remain. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 
To 

Pandit  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma. 
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DESHBHAKTA  SAMAJ 

Southmoore  Road, 

Oxford, 

July  8,  07. 

Dear  Sir, 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 

I  am  afraid  you  misunderstood  me  in  connection  with  my  proposal 
regarding  my  passage  money.  I  said  you  might  provide  for  passage  out  of 
Rs.  1000  which  you  once  suggested  you  would  give  me  for  my  ‘bread  & 
butter’  (as  you  termed  it)  for  3  years  after  my  return  to  India.  I  never  meant 
that  you  should  give  me  anything  out  of  the  ten  thousand  rupees  that  you 
have  given  to  the  Society.  These,  10,000  rupees  must  be  spent  as  already 
announced  on  the  magazine.  I  never  made  a  new  suggestion  in  connection 
with  anything  having  reference  to  me,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  caring  for 
my  personal  matters  as  an  individual. 

Many  thanks  for  kindness.  Any  expression  of  gratitude  seems  to  be 
too  formal  in  a  communication  between  persons  engaged  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  same  cause.  , 

I  feel  you  have  laid  the  Samaj,  the  object  of  our  affection,  under 
another  obligation  by  enabling  me  to  complete  my  education,  to  resign  the 
hated  stipend  and  incidentally  my  wife  to  spend  another  year  in  England. 

I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  reside  at  India  House  in  any  vacation  when 
possible,  as  I  can  do  some  useful  work  there.  But  I  have  taken  up  Political 
Economy  (Public  Finance)  for  my  special  subject.  There  are  no  books  on 
the  subject  but  only  documents,  reports,  etc.  Besides  each  time,  I  come  to 
London  it  costs  us  £  1,  which  is  a  considerable  sum  in  our  present 
circumstances.  As  for  term  time,  I  can  get  the  Boden  Scholarship  if  I  attend 
lectures  and  thus  find  money  for  the  amount  I  have  to  refund  to  the  India 
office. 

My  wife  is  now  sitting  for  her  preliminary  examination  in  Politics 
and  History.  After  she  is  fully  qualified,  I  shall  ask  the  Samaj  to  grant  her 
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a  certificate  authorising  her  to  work  as  a  lady  missionary  among  women 
in  India.  This  is  her  first  examination.  She  writes  her  answers  in  Hindi.  I 
send  the  papers,  I  have  sent  for  your  perusal.  Please  send  me  written 
permission  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  thre6 — Mr.  Hardyal,  Mr.  K.P.  Jayaswal  and  Mr.  Chandra  Lai,  to 
examine  her  and  report  the  result  to  the  executive  committee.  She  will  have 
her  final  examination  in  May  1908. 1  enclose  3  papers  that  have  been  set. 
I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  see  them. 

I  propose  to  send  in  my  resignation  of  the  scholarship  very  soon  and 
to  notify  it  to  the  Indian  newspapers.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  publish  the 
Sociologist  extracts  with  an  introduction  and  have  no  objection  to  my 
name  being  associated  with  the  book.  But  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  expedient 
to  show  our  hand  so  openly.  I  believe  we  must  work  quietly  till  we  are  a 
strong  and  well  organised  party,  which  can  withstand  any  amount  of 
opposition.  For  public  purposes,  I  mean  to  use  a  nom  de  guerre  in 
connection  with  my  writings.  The  question  is  one  for  the  SamaJ  to  decide. 
It  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  principle. 

Mr.  Jayaswal  is  a  very  enthusiastic  person.  He  will  turn  out  a  fine 
worker. 

Could  you  kindly  send  the  Sociologist  regularly  to  Gobind  Bihari 
Lai  B.A.,  St.  Stephens  College,  Delhi,  India.  He  writes  to  me  that  he  is 
thinking  of  becoming  a  missionary.  I  am  sending  him  some  books  on 
liberty  to  read.  I  can  pay  the  subscription  for  him  if  necessary. 

I  am  at  your  service  for  any  literary  work  for  the  Indian  Sociologist. 
Of  course  you  should  tell  me  what  I  should  write  about.  I  am  prepared  to 
do  almost  all  the  work  under  your  guidance.  Y our  time  is  valueable  and  we 
youngsters  must  offer  you  our  service.  Did  you  get  the  review  of  Mr. 
Sarda’s  book.  I  made  it  short.  Did  you  want  it  longer? 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  Sincerely, 
Hardayal. 
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INDIA’S  M AZZINI 

^  Text  of  the  letter  written  by  Gorky  to  Shyamji  on  the  20th  October,  1912 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  sending  me  the  Indian  Sociologist  and  shake 
warmly  your  hand,  the  hand  of  an  untiring  wrestler  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Great  India,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Indian  people,  which  has  given  to  all 
Humanity  the  profoundest  penetrations  of  the  human  spirit. 

Can  Task  you  to  write  an  article  for  the  Russian  Review,  an  article 
that  could  give  to  the  Russian  Democracy  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
movement  for  liberty  and  justice? 

It  is  desirable  to  have  an  article  of  historical  character  and  with  the 
most  lightly  illuminated  facts  of  the  Indians  wrestling  for  their  liberty .  The 
dimension  of  the  article  can  be  60,000  or  80,000  letters  for  January  Book, 
if  it  would  be  possible.  The  translation  will  be  done  by  a  good  connoisseur 
of  English. 

I  would  be  very  glad  and  thankful  if  you  would  accomplish  my 
demand.  We  m  ust  let  know  our  people . . . ,  that  everybody  who  has  thirst  for 
the  justice,  who  desire  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  intellect,  should 
understand  their  unity,  the  unity  of  their  aims,  their  spirit,  and  would  be 
united  in  one  and  invincible  strength  which  will  conquer  finally  all  the  evil 
of  the  world. 

You,  Krishna  Varma,  the  Mazzini  of  India,  you  know  the  desires  of 
your  great  people  and  you  will  certainly  understand  what  the  Russian 
people  must  know  about  the  life  of  contemporary  India. 

I  expect  your  letter  and  I  wish  you  much  health  and  luck. 

Capri,  Villa  Serafina. 

20-10-1912. 

M.  Gorky. 
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4  October 


CHRONOLOGY 


1857  Bom  at  Mandavi,  Gujarat 

1875  Married  Bhanumati  daughter  of  Seth  Chhabil- 
das 

Met  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Oxford  University. 

Met  Dayanand  Saraswati  and  became  member 
of  Bombay  Aryasamaj 

1877  Tour  of  western  and  northern  India  for  social 
reforms. 

1879  Left  for  Oxford  on  the  invitation  of  Monier 
Williams 

1881  Member  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

1883  Represented  British  Empire  at  the  Leyden  Ori¬ 
ental  Congress 

I 

Nominated  member  of  Paropakarini  Sabha  by 
Dayanand  Saraswati 

1885  Returned  to  India 

Became  Diwan  of  Ratlam 

1888  President  of  Ajmer  Municipal  Committee 

Started  .Aryavarta  Cotton  Company  and  Rajast¬ 
han  Cotton  Company. 

1 892  Member  of  Mewar  S  tale  Council 

1895  Diwan  of  Junagarh 

1897  Left  for  England  on  tho  arrest  of  Lokmanya 
Tilak.' 

1903  Established  Scholarship  after  Sir  Herbert 
Spencer. 
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January 

1905 

Started  Indian  Sociologist 

February 

1905 

Founded  Indian  Home  Rule  Society. 

July 

1905 

Set  up  India  House  in  London. 

1907 

Founded  Deshbhakta  Samaj. 

1908 

Left  for  Paris 

1914 

Left  for  Geneva 

1919 

Supported  Non-co-operation  Movement. 

31  March 

1930 

Passed  away 

22  August 

1933 

Death  of  Bhanumati. 
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Bombay,  6;  support  of  Desh- 
bhakta  Samaj  to,  47;  Reform 
Movement  in  Bombay  influ¬ 
enced  by,  4 
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Bande  Mataram  (Calcutta);  criti¬ 
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Besant,  Annie;  and  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  78 

Bhagat  Singh,  81,  82 
Bhai  Parmanand,  47 
Bhala,  37 
Bhandarkar,  23 

Bhansali,  Ramadevi;  death  of,  4 

Bill  of  Consent;  opposed  by  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  23 

Blavatsky,  Madame,  6;  disapproval 
by,  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma’s 
decision  to  join  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
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Blind,  Dr  Karl,  63 

Blunt,  W.S.,  63 

Boer  War,  38;  M.K.  Gandhi’s  help 
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Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  24-25 
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Krishna  Varma,  83 
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Boutrous  Pasha;  assassination  of, 
64 

Boycott  and  Swadeshi,  44 

Briess,  Dr  Edward,  68 
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Ghintaman,  C.Y.,  71 
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60 

Cavour,  57 

Congress  of  Orientalists;  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  represented  In- 
'  dia  in,  held  at  Berlin,  11, — at 
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Brahma,  and  Yajna  read  by  Prof. 
Monier  Williams  at,  12,  —  was 
demonstarted  by  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  12  j 

Congreve,  Dr.  Richard,  32,  58, 74 

Cotton,  Sir  Henry,  36,  37,  39 


Curzon,  Wylie,  57;  assassination 
of,  55;  and  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  18 
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Daniel  Mannin,  75 

Das,  Tarak  Nath,  68 

Davitt  Michael,  38;  and  Irish  Home 
Rule,  25 
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Shyamji’s  decision  to  join  Ox¬ 
ford  University  approved  by,  9, 
—  changes  opinion  following 
Madame  Blavatsky’s  disap¬ 
proval,  9 

Deromps,  Mademoiselle  Mathilde, 
65, 

Deshbhakta  S  amaj ;  composi  tion  of, 
47;started  by  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  46 

Deshmukh,  Rao  Bahadur  Gopalrao 
Hari,7,8,  15 

Despard,  Madame,  31,  59 
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Devay, John,  60 

Dhingra,  Madanlal,  27;  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Curzon  Wylie  by,  55,  — 
condemned  by  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  55-56;  El  Ghayati  (an 
Egyptian  poet)  composed  song 
on,  and  Wardani,  64 
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Oilman  (Dr);  President  of  fifth 
Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at 
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Donald  Robertson  (Lt.  Col.  Sir); 
Reforms  advocated  by  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  denounced  by, 
21 
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Dost  Mohammad,  31 

Douwes  Dekker,  66 

Dufferin,  Lord,  12 

Durand,  Sir  Henry  Mortimer,  16 

Dutta,  R.C.,  40;  criticism  of,  and 
Gokhale  by  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  50 

E 

East  India  Company,  28,  30 

Eight  Point  Programme  of  the 
Congress,  47-49 

EL  Ghayati  (an  Egyptian  poet) ;  song 
composed  by,  on  Madanlal 
Dhingra  and  Wardani,  64 

Eleus,  Dr  Havelock;  and  his  book, 


Sex  Inversion,  24 
Elgin,  Lord,  18 
(The)  Empire,  73 
Empire  Club,  12 
Entente  Cordial,  68 

F 

Fateh  Singh,  Maharana,  16 

Fellowship,  74;  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  instituted  a  scheme  of,  in 
memory  of  Herbert  Spencer,  25- 
26;  S.R.  Rana  instituted  another, 
in  memory  of  Rana  Pratap  and 
Shivaji,  26 

Freeman,  65 

Fulshankar,  18 

G 

Gaelic  American,  65;  banned  in 
India,  6 1 ;  Dadabhai  Naoroji  criti¬ 
cised  by,  60 

Gaikwar,  Malhar  Rao,  9 

Gaikwar,  Sayaji  Rao;  and  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  21,  22 

Gandhi,  M.K.;  and  Boer  War,  24; 
and  non-cooperation,  71;  and 
revolutionaries,  72;  criticism  of, 
by  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  24 

Garibaldi,  57 

George  Freeman,  60 

Ghosh,  Aurobindo,  22, 47 

Ghosh,  Rasbihari,  Dr.,  44 
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Gladstone,  13,  38,  78 

Gokhale,  G.K.,  40,  45;  and  B.G. 
Tilak  compared,  39;  criticism  of, 
by  Shyamji  Kiishna  Varma,  50, 
— by  Sardar  Singh  Rana,  39; 
President  of  Viiranasi  session  of 
the  INC,  39;  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  blamed  by,  for  Congress 
split,  44 

Gujarat;  adventurous  people  of,  4, 5 

Gupta,  Shiv  Prashad,  81 

H 

Hansraj,  31 

Hardayal,  27,  47,  68,  69;  editor  of 
Bande  Mafaram  published  from 
Paris,  57 

Harishanker,  Jadhavrao,  17 

Harrison  Frederick,  28;  first  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  lecture  delivered 
by,  25 

Hodson  of  Hodson’s  horse,  33 

Holkar,  Shivaji  Rao,  21 

Home  Rule  Movement,  36,  39; 
support  of  Irish  Republicans  to, 
59-60 

Home  Rule  Party,  49 

Home  Rule  Society,  32, 39, 46, 63; 
setting  up  of,  29 

Humanity  of  Paris,  5 1 

Hume,  Allen  Octavian,  37,  39 

Hugh  O’  Donnell,  32 


Hyndman,H.M;  13,31,33,38,41, 
59,74 
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India  House,  32;  setting  up  of,  3 1 

Indian  Independence,  75 

Indian  National  Congress,  25,  32, 
72;  and  revolutionary  movement, 
1;  and  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma, 
32,  35,  36;  Calcutta  session  of, 
and  swadeshi,  42;  eight  point 
programme  of,  47-9;  Gokhale 
elected  President  of  Varanasi 
session  of,  39,  40;  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  advocates  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Indian  rulers  in,  2 1 ; 
Surat  session  of,  44;  venue  of, 
changed  from  Nagpur  to  Surat, 
43 

Indian  National  Party;  and  anti- 
British  litreture,  68, — role  of 
Virendra  Chattojiadhyay,  Tarak 
Nath  Das,  Hardyal  and  Barkat- 
tulah,  68 

Indian  Sociologist,  29,  30,  32,  41, 
44, 50, 53, 54, 65,66, 69, 73;  last 
issue  of,  74;  shifted  to  Paris,  57; 
started  by  Shyamji  Krishna 
Vann  a,  28 

Indian  Revolutionary  Movement; 
set-back  to,  71 

International  Pro-India  Committee; 
and  Champak  Raman  Pillai,  68 

Irish  Republicans;  support  of,  to 
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Indian  Home  Rule  movement, 
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Jaykar,  M.R.,  29 
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ship  in  memory  of,  26 

Jowett,  B.;  and  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  13 
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Justice,  33,  59 
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Kesari,  23,  27, 44, 

Khaparde,  46;  and  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  founder  members  of  Arya 
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Khilafat,  71 

Khuda  Baksh,  63 
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L’  Eclaire  Paul,  52 

L  Humanite,  52,  64 

La  Marseillaise,  54 

Lajpat  Rai,  Lala,  3 1, 40, 44;  depor¬ 
tation  of,  53,  — Madame 


Bhikhaiji  Gama  on,  54. 

Lawerence,  Sir  Henry,  19 
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Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  in 
memory  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
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27 
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Swadeshi  movement,  40, 43 
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Martolli,  CoL,  16 

Max  Muller,  13 

Mazzini,  54 

Mehta,  Phirozeshah,  43 
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Morley,  38 
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Rand,  13 
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Shyamji  Krishna  Varma,  6 
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Revolutionaries;  contribution  of,  to 
freedom  movement,  1 

Revolutionary  movement;  offshoot 
of  Congress  policy,  1 

Revolutionary  Societies;  result  of 
repressive  measures,  53 

Roberts,  33 

Rowlatt  Act,  71 

Royal  Asiatic  Society;  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma  invited  by,  to 
read  paper  on  origin  of  writing  in 
India,  1 1 

Russo-Japanese  War,  65,  77 

S 

Sandhya,  Brahma  and  Yajna\  dem¬ 
onstration  by  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma  of,  12 


Sajjan  Singh,  Maharana,  16 

Sapru,  Tej  Bahadur,  71 

Sarda  Harbilas;  on  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  77 

Sarup  Singh,  Maharana,  19 

Satyagraha;  ChamparanandKheda, 
71 

Savarkar,  Vinayak  Damodar,  27; 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  criti¬ 
cised  by,  for  his  stand  on  Ma- 
danlal  Dhingra,  56 

Sen,  Ram  Das,  12 

Servants  of  India  Society,  73 

Seth  Chhabildas  Lalubhai,  79; 
Shyamji  Krishna  Varma  marries 
daughter  of,  5 

Sex  Inversion,  24 

Shankracharya,  4 

Shastri  Parasuram,  4 

Shivaji,  Chhatrapati,  40,  63;- cele¬ 
bration  of  birth  centenary  of,  23; 
Fellowship  in  memory  of,  26 

Shyamdas,  Kaviraj,  16 

Sin  Fein  Movement,  59 

Smith  Goldwin,  73 

Spencer,  Herbert,  13,  38,  58,  73; 
death  of,  25;  institution  of  lec¬ 
tureship  in  mernory  of,  25; — 
Fellowship,  26;  Study  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy  by,  Bible  of  the  rationalists, 
24 
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Siricland,  Walter,  68;  on  British 
rule  in  India,  67;  Champak 
Raman  Pillay  adopted  by,  67; 

Suhrawardy,  Haidur  Raza,  63 

Sun  yat  Sen,  Dr.;  and  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution,  65 

Swadeshi;  and  Boycott,  40, 43, 44; 
and  Calcutta  session  of  Indian 
National  Congress,  42;  and 
Madan  Mohan  Malviya,  40; 
spread  of,  40, 43 

Swarajya;  and  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma,  1 

Swinny,  S.H.,  13,  28,  31,  59 

T 

Taft,  President;  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma’ s  letter  to,  61 

(The)  Talwar,  56,  78 

Telang,  23 

Theosophical  Society,  9 

Theosophists,  14 

Tilak,  B.G.,  18,  28,  30, 40, 42, 43, 
44,  47,  53,^  74;  and  Shyamji 
Varma,  25;  approves  scheme  of 
Deshbhakta  Samaj,  46;  deporta¬ 
tion  of,  50;  imprisonment  of,  23; 
picketting  of  liquour  shops  by, 
49 

(The)  Times;  Shyamji  Krishna 
Varma’ s  letter  to,  56 

(The)  Times  of  India,  43;  descri^- 
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1 

tion  of  Shyamji  Krishna  Varma 
by,  8 

Tipu  Sultan,  47,  63 
Townsend,  Meredith,  30 
Trikamji,  17 

Tripathi  Mansukhram,  18 
Trump,  Dr;  66 
Turkish  Revolution,  65 

V 

Vanisttart,  29 

Varma,  Shyamji  Krishna,  33,  47, 
81,  82,  83;  and  B.G.  Tilak,  23; 
and  conflict  with  Indian  National 
Congress,  32;  and  Dayanand 
Saraswati,  5,6;  and  disinterested 
friends  of  India,  13;  and  Glad¬ 
stone,  13,  38,  78;  and  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity,  63;  and  Home 
Rule  Movement  in  America,  60; 
and  India's  representation  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  72^  and  In¬ 
dian  States,  15;  and  Indo-Egyp- 
tian  solidarity,  64,  65;  and  insti¬ 
tution  of  Lectureships  and  Fel¬ 
lowships,  25,  26;  and  Mutiny 
celebrations,  32-34;  and  Pan- 
Asian  movement,  65-66;  and 
revolutionary  movement,!;  and 
Scheme  of  Tilak  Memorial  lec¬ 
tures,  72;  and  unification  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  15;  achieve¬ 
ments  of,  82;  advised  by  S  wami 
Dayanand  to  take  up  public  serv- 
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ice,  13;  advocates  constitutional 
reforms  in  the  Indian  States,  20; 
advocates  prince’s  participation 
in  Indian  National  Congress,  21 ; 
allegation  by,  of  dictatorship  in 
Indian  National  Congress,  44; 
Annie  Besant’s  accusation  of, 
78;  appointed  Diwan  of  Ju- 
nagadh,  16,  — Ratlam,  15, 
Udaipur,  16,  — lecturer  of  San¬ 
skrit,  Marathi  and  Gujarati  in 
Oxford  University,  11;  attends 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  11,12; 
categorisation  by,  of  self  gov¬ 
erning  colonies  and  India,  35- 
36;  comparison  of  Gokhale  and 
Tilak  by,  39;  condemns  Madanlal 
Dhingra  and  cult  of  political  as¬ 
sassination,  55-56;  contempt  of, 
for  Hume,  Wedderburn  and  Cot¬ 
ton,  37,  39;  confidential  report 
against,  circulated,  18;  criticism 
by,  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  41, 
42, — Srinivas  Sastri,  73, — of 
British  education  policy,  36-37; 
criticised  for  his  stand  on  Ma¬ 
danlal  Dhingra,  56;  blamed 
Tilak,  for  Congress  split,  44; 
death  of  his  mother,  4;  decision 
to  leave  for  England,  23;  differ¬ 
ences  of,  with  B.C.  Pal  over 
Morley-Minto  Reforms,  54; 
dismissed  from  Junagadh  state 
service,  18;  disappointment  of, 
with  Varanasi  Congress,  40; 


elected  to  the  Empire  club,  12; 
founder  member  of  Arya  Samaj 
in  Bombay,  6;  Gandhiji’s  role  in 
Boer  war  criticised  by,  24-25; 
illness  and  death  of,  75;  influnce 
of  Herbert  Spencer  on,  13;  In¬ 
dian  Sociologist  started  by,  for 
political,  social  and  religious 
reforms,  28;  invited  by  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  11;  joins  the 
private  service  of  Maharana  of 
Udaipur,  1 8;  laments  the  change 
in  the  status  of  Indian  Princes, 
19-20;  leaves  England  and  settles 
in  France,  53;  leaves  France  and 
settles  in  Geneva,  68-69;  letter 
to  President  Taft,  61;  opposes 
Bill  of  Consent,  23;  represented 
India  at  the  Congress  of  Orien¬ 
talists  at  Berlin,  1 1, — at  Leyden, 
12;  pledge  of  political  inactiv¬ 
ity,  69-70;  Prof.  Monier  Wil¬ 
liams  invited,  to  join  Oxford 
University,  8;  rejoices  in  the 
defeat  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  37; 
rejoinder  to  Annie  Besant,  79; 
rejoinder  to  John  Pollen,  78; 
returns  to  India,  14,  —  to  Eng¬ 
land,  19;  retirement  from  active 
politics,  74;  schooling  of,  4,5; 
sold  out  his  property  in  London, 
57;  tributes  to,  81-83 

Varma,  Bhanumati;  daughter  of 
Seth  Chhabildas,  79;  death  of, 
80;  donation  by,  79,  80 
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w 

Wacha,  Dinshaw,7l 

Wales,  Prince  of,  19 
Wardani,  65;  El  Ghayati  composed 
song  on,  and  Dhingra,  64 

Wardy,  Parmeshwar,  29 
Warren  Hastings,  28 
Wedderbum,  25,  37,  39 
Wells,  H.G.,  72 


Williams,  Prof.  Monier;  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Orientalists,  12,  Im 
pressed  by  Shyarnji’s  scholar¬ 
ship,  8;  with  the  help  of  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  sets  up  Indian 
Institute  at  Oxford. 

Y 

Yagnik,  Indulal;  on  Shyamji 
Krishna  Varma,  77,  82 
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